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“OW @00D YOU ARE,” MARIAN MURMUBS. 


MARIAN ORMOND'S TRIAL. 
(A NOVELETTE,] 


(Concluded.) 


OHAPTER V. 

Svaner is long over, the chill November wiads 
sweep around the Royal, whirling the dead 
feaves high in the air, The sun ia struggling 
tarough the mists of autumn, trying to brighten 
with his rays the sodden. landscape on which 
Se Countess gazes, with eyes that are somewhat 


The Earl and Lady Silver, who is a splendid 
orsewoman, have ridden to the met, and 
Marian is alone with little Ada Palmer, who, 
truth to tell, has been her chief companion 
during the iast few months, for Silver's seeds of 
defamation have taken root, and the county 
People are a little shy of mixing much or being 
very intimate with the new mistress of Marfodin 
Royal, whois, as her detractor is wond to say, 


with a shrug of her silk-clad shoulders, “ nobody 


knows who, 


~ 





et 


They will come to great gatherings at the 
Castle, but led by her Grace of Bimhirst, they 
decline close and intimate acquaintance with 
Marian. 

Lord Marindin has not noticed this, having 
been engrossed with schemes for the improvement 
of bis long-neglected landa, his shooting, hunting 
and riding, and as is always the case, has not 
heard a single word of the scandal circulated 
about the woman than whom none is nearer or 
Cearer to him in the whole world; and Mr. 
Palmer, buried among his curios, has heard no 
word against the fair fame of one with whom his 
daughter associates so much. 

“What shall we do this afternoon, little one, 
to amuse ourselves {” aske the Countess, moving 
away from the window. ‘‘ It is not pleasant for 
@ walk,” 

“ Whatever you wish,” replies the Vicar’s little 
daughter. 

“No. Whatever you wish,” with a smile, 
** You are to chooee.” 

“Well, I should like to go through the un- 
inhabited rooms in the east wing, if your lady- 
ship will led me.” 

“To search fora ghost?” asks her ladyship. 

















"HOW SHALL I EVER REPAY yout” 


" Well, we will go and see what is to be seen,” 
and getting the keys from the housekeeper they 
go off through the long, low-ceiled passages that 
jead from one wing to the other, and climh up 
flights of stone stairs till they come to a suite of 
great rooms at the top of the castle opening oub 
of each other, 

Vast, ghostly, echoing places. Most of them 
empty, dim, gloomy and gruesoume, A few have 
wooden presses arranged round the walls, and Ada, 
with the eager curiosity of youth, ab unce tries 
the keys, and finding some that fit, unlocks them 
with difficulty and ruammages the\contents. 

They are mostly rich clothes that have 
belonged to dead and bygone Tentervilles, 

There are quaint sacques, brocaded satins, 
sweeping court traius, knee-breeches, rich gold- 
laced velvet coats, such as Claude du Val and the 
gentry of bis profescion are generally depicted in ; 
white perukes, costly ruffics, ancient broad-toed 
shoes with huge flaps and glittering buckles 
slender rapiers, with flexible highiy-polished 
blades, and daggers with jewelled handles, mere 
toys, yet dangerous death-dealing toys. 

Strewn about here and there are old Chippen- 
dale chairs, armless, legless, and sadly dilapidated ; 
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ebony cabinets, damaged and worm eaten ; faded 
tapestries, cracked bits of rare china, a big sofa, 
stiff and uncomfortable, clearly of the Queen 
Anne period; numerous spider-legged little 
tables of any and every period and some richly 
carved linen coffers or chests, 

On one of these Marian seata herself and 
‘watches her little friend as she tosses over the 
costly relics of the past. : 

* Oh, look, Lacy Marindin, ien’t this exquisite?” 
she cries suddenly. holding up a white satin 
eacque, hand-embrvidered, with pale blue forget- 
me-nots, and trimmed with rare point. 

" Yes, that is lovely !” and the Countess takes 
&b, and looks at it closely, feeling vaguely that 
she has seen it before, 

“And lock, here are the ornaments to wear 
with it ; turquoise set in Indian gold, end the 
fan, white feathers, with jewelled handle;” and 
Ada displays her treasures, and after depositing 
them on the ugly Queen Anne sofa turne again 
and plunges her hands into the press, bringing 
out & quaint round box, which she opens. 

" Here is the hair powder, the rouge and the 
patches, everythiog complete, Ob! Lady Marin- 
din, do put it on,” 

"Why don’t you, Adat” 

“Tam too smalland dark, It will suit you 
beautifully, being fair, Do let me dress you up 
fn it, and see how like you will be to some of the 
ladies Tenterville in the portrait gallery !” 

Soafter a time Marian yields to the coaxing of 
the young girl, for whom she has conceived such 
an affection, and allows her to slip the loose eatin 
robe over her tight-fitting cashmere dress, to 
clasp the maseive turquoise collar round her 
throat, the bracelets on her arms, and even lets 
her pile up her fair locks in the fashion of by- 
goue days, put a patch on her lip, another by her 
brows, dons the high-heeled satiu slippers em- 
broidered to match, takes the fan in her hand, 
and walks slowly across the polished oak boards, 
her heels tapping and clicking aa she goes and 
surveys herself in a great gold-framed antique 
wlass that is let into the wall, and which is some- 
what dim from age and damp. 

The giass mirrors back the figure before it 
falthfully, if dimly and indistinctly, and the 
Countess starts at her own reflection, Where 
has she seen ib before } 

“It suits you perfectly,” cries little Ada, re- 
garding her with admiring eyes, ‘* You ought to 
have your portrait painted in it.” 

“Yea,” assents Lady Marindin, dreamily, still 
regarding her image and taxing her memory. 
“Come into the next room. We wi'l see what 
is there,” and she follows the giri elowly, her 
rich robe trailing after her, 

* There is not much here,” 

* Only some old pictures. I wonder why that 
one has its face to the wall. I must see what it 
ia ; please come and help me to turn it,” 

* Little curiosity !” laughs Marian, as she puts 
‘wut one hand and helps to turn the frameless 
picture. ‘ 

An exclamation, half horror, half amazement, 
breaks from her lips as ber eyes fall on it, for it 
ia the full-length, life-sizs portrait of the woman 
whose miniature her husband tore down from the 
walls of the portraio gallery the day she came to 
the Castle, and, what is more, she sees that she 
hes donned the costume in which wicked Madame 
Dorothy has been painted, 

There they are — the trailing, flower-em- 
broidered robe, the high-heeled shoes, the costly 
jewels, the quaint fan, and surmounting them 
the lovely mutinous face, with its brown eyen, 
delicate features, and wealth of fair, lightly- 
powdered hair, 

"Why, you are dressed like the picture, It 
must have been her sacque. Why isn’t she with 
the others in the gallery ?” 

“She wasa bad woman,” replies Marian, in a 
low tone, scarcely able to take her eyes from the 
face which is fresh, blooming, life-like, and the 
orbs which seem to mock and threaten her with 
their ineolent expresaion of triumph and shame- 
leseness, “ Help me to take off theee clothes,” 
und wrenching round her head she moves towards 
the door, but a mocking lauyh checks her, and she 
aeee Lady Silver standing there, her riding 





habit gathered upin one hand, a heavy whip 
in the other, ; 

*Ts the Countess of Marindin ma-querading ?” 
Lady Silver aeke, with a sneer, “‘and does she 
know in whose clothes she is decked? Not” 
she goes on, as Marian staads before her silent. 
“No, well, I'll tell you then. 

'* Miss Dorothy, whose portrait you see there, 
was the only child of a rich and noble man. 
Spoillt and wayward, she grew to womanhood 
without a single wish ungratified, and when her 
groom, Will nell, a man of singular persoual 
beauty, made love to her, she chose to marry him 
privately, and chose also to tire of him a year or 
two later when @ certain Novel Tenterville came 
to woo, and wished to make her Countess of 
Marindin and mistress of ali his broad lands and 
old titles. 

‘Her marriage was as nothing to her. She 
took her foster-mother, a wicked old crone, into 
her counsels, and locked her handsome husband 
upin one of the dungeons under her father’s 
castle, and became Countess of Marindin, queen- 
ing it for many years among the great and grand 
of the land, 

“ Ablast, however, Darnel! escaped from his 
dreadful prison, and coming to the Royal, ex- 
posed her infamy and wickedness, 

“ Noel Tenterville’s heart was broken ; he loved 
her better than life, and would have cherished 
her still, but his family made bim drive out the 
wret:h who had brought shame on our stsinlees 
pame. She died ia the streets of London, snd 
the Earl succumbed to his grief, the title and 
estates going to his. brother, while Will Darnell 
joined a gang of highwaymen, and was hanged at 

'yburn ; 60 you see Madame Dorothy was a 
double murderess, and did herself little good. 

“Do you like my story?” aske Lady Silver, 
her cruel eyes fixed on Marian’s pallid -face, 
“They say that whoever dons that forget-me-not 
robe will come to grief and share something of 
the fate of Dorothy Darnell, Let usa hope ft 
won't be so in your case,” and with this parting 
shot ehe gathers up her habit and goes away, an 
evil smile on her lips, 

“Oh, Lady Marindin, I am so very, ‘very 
sorry,” gasps Ada, tearfully, who has listened to 
the story with open eyes. 

“ Never mind, child, it was not your fault. 
You could not tell. Help me to take them of,” 
and she tears the broad bande from her throat 
and arms, toesing them into the coffer, and flings 
off the costly sacque with a shudder, while the 
girl slips on her own little brodequins, and puts 
the high-heeled shoes and other items with the 
dress. 

* We must turn the picture back.” 

They go into the further room, but it is with an 
uncontrollable feeling of horror that the Countess 
once more faces the look in the pictured eyes, 

The last rays of the cetting sun stream in redly 
full on the portrait, The lips seem to move, the 
orbs to sparkle, With a shudder Marian exerts 
all her strength, and the picture falls back to its 
old position, 

“ Where have yuu been!” aske the Karl, meet- 
ing them ‘iu the lopg corridor leading from the 
east, wing. 

“ Ada wanted to explore the old rooms in 
the other wing, so we epent the afternoon 
there,” s 

Her voice sounds strained and harsh, her hus- 
band locks at her curiously. 

“ Not a very goud place for you ; too damp and 
cold, \I would ravher you did not go there again, 
You look so pale now,” 

“T shall not want to,” she answera, witha little 
forced Jaugh. “Iam cold, ani shall be all right 
by the time I am dressed for diner,” and she 
goes on to her room and kueels before the fire 
and stares at the glowing embers, a foreboding of 
coming evil on her, a strange depression, a sort of 
couviction that the happy days of her early 
married life have gone never to return. : 

Yet she schools her face to calmnezs, and when 
she sweeps from her room in a dress of costly black 
lace enlivened by great ecarlet blossoms, she looks 
so beautiful, so regal, that the Earl's heart gives 
a bound that he, and he alone, possesses such 
loveliness, - 

All that night she is wildly merry, singing his 





favourite songs, chatting with Ada, and forcing 
herself to be graciously polite’to Lady Silver, who 
watches her furtively. 

So the days go ov, and chill December has 
cone, , 

There are to be grand doings at the Royal for 
Christmas. The castle is filling ly. Gay 
voices echo through the corridors, the sound 
of light footsteps patter on the oak boards, 

All is bright, mirthful, joyful within its stone. 
walls, all save the heart of ite fair mistress, 
and dull despair has laid his black touch on 


her, 

All her guests have been skating om the lake ; 
she has left them to go to the village and ace a 
poor woman who is in a rapid decline, She has 
been alone, not wishing any of her light-hearted 
guests to accompany her on her sad errand, and, 
in her pity for the lonely creature, has stayed 
rather late. Now, with her costly sables wrapped 
round her, she is speeding back to the Castle 
through the semi-gloom of the early winter 
bight, 

Once, twice, she fancies she hears steps behing 
her, and when she is half way throvgh the Chase 
at the loveliest part, the fancy becomes a cer- 
talnty-—there fs someone following her. 

Tustinctively she ‘stops, another moment and a 
man stands beside—a> man regged and tattered, 
with & lean, hungry face and a dark, close-cropped: 
head 


“ Addrienne! ” 

One word, only one word, hissed out on the 
still might air; but Lady Marindin as she hears 
it. knows thabd ber peace and prosperity are 
threatened ; her adored husband’s honour in 
jeopardy, and with the sudden horror that over- 
whelms ,her at that name—the sudden, awful 
despair—feels that for her the bitternass of death 


is passed. 

“You!” Her white lips can frame no more, 

“Yes, it is I,” ded the man, in a low, 
sullen tone. * You don’t seem glad to see me.” 

“ T—I heard you—-were dead,” she falters. 

** Really, now!” he responds, with a sncer. 
* Well, you see I'm not. The bullets ttat flew 
about co thickly the vight I and some others es- 
caped from Toulon dida’t harm me, though Ger- 
voise Déchapelle, who. was extremely like me; 
waa hit in the left breast, and fatally wounded, 
He died, and they t ht it was me, and en- 
tered me as ‘dead’ ‘in register, I escaped, 
and managed to come here to England, and they 
think he is at large, eo I am pretty safe,” 

“You have managed very well for yourself,’ 
he goes on, after a pause, “I, the husband, am 
starving out in the cold, while you, the wife, live 
on the fat of the land. A pretty state——” 

“Ob, hush, bush!” ehé implores, wringing 
her hands. 

“Why should I ‘hush’?” he asks, insolently- 
“Tam hungry, ragged, just out of gaol, where I 
have done three months for poaching a beggarly 
grouse-ottt of Marindin Chase, The fellow who 
calls himself your husband got me that, curse 
him! You are in purple and foe linen, a great 
lady, honoured and respected. Does the differ- 
ence between our positions strike your ladysbip 
as great?” 

“What have you come here for? What do 
you want!” she asks wearily, taking no notice 
of the taunt. 

“ First and foremost I want money, and when 
you have given me that I shall be ready and 
Willing to take enything you as a dutiful wife 
may have to give me, That locket and chain, 
for example, that bangs round your throat, ‘o 
begin with.” ; 

"T can’t give you that,” murmurs Marian, 
shrinking back. “It confains ‘Noel's phote- 
graph.” ‘ 

“ Wellp give me something. I’m hungry. Do 
you understand }” 

Yes,” She gropes for her purse, and empties 
the contents into his outstretched palm, some 
eight or ten sovereigns, 

“This will do for the present, but I shall want 


more, oa 

* What will buy yom silence, your absence?” 
she asks, wildly. She is toodeeply in love with 
Lord Mariadin to be able to judge between right 





' end wrong. She thinks not of the sin of living 
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with him, now she knows her firet husband stfll 
lives ; she ouly felt that she would give all she 
porvesses to ensure Léon’a departure, 

“ Well, a round sum to set me up in 
the world. y five thousand pounds.” 

“Impossible, I could not get such a sum.” 
Her voice is full of despair, 

“ Very well,” he replies, deggedly ; “then I 
ehall stay in the neighbourhood, and shall expect 
to be liberally supplied by my wife, What piu 
money do you get?” 

‘* Four hundred a-year. . I wil! give you two of 
it it you will go away and leave me in peace.” 

‘16 ien’t enough, my lady, though I shall be 
g'ad to accept that amount from your fair hands 
this day week. It wlll be Christmas-eve. I’ve 
heard about the entertainment you are going to 
give your rervants and tenants that night, 
Everyone will be engaged, so you can slip out 
and bring it-to me ; or to oblige you I’lk come to 
the outer coneervatory door and wait there, Do 
jou consent" 

“ Yes,” she answers, mechanically. 

‘* Very well, then, 1’) ray you go eo 

e you don’trcare to give me a wife’s pr 
ae #”—and he bends towards her. With 
stifled ebriek she pushes away the evil face so 
rear her own, and turning speeds off to the 
caat!s, 





CHAPTER VI. , 


Tuat night Lady Marindin moves among her 
questa, laughs, talks, sings like an automaton, 
Her face is deadly pale, and the rich red velvet 
tobe she wears fails to throw a rosy glow over 
it, 

Her eyes are wild and strained, her heart seems 
dead within her breast. It has fallen, the blow 
she has dreaded. The wretch, who had deceived 
her ten years before, in early girlhood, whom she 
had thought dead, lived, and had the power to 
rob her of husband, home, love, respect. 

“Noel! Noel | what will my life be worth if I 
have to part with you,” she keeps crying to 
herself, *‘ My husband ! my love!” and all the 
time, while heart bled and brain burned, she has 
to smile with suave, studied grace, and play the 
part of genia! 

“T wonder what ails her?” thinks Lady 
Silver, who, watching her closely, seea the look 
of. dumb awful anguish in the glorious eyes, 

“My love, I fear all thia gaiety is too much for 
you, now that you are not very strong,” says 
Lord Marindin, tenderly, when they are alone 
together in the room. 

‘Oh! no, Noel, I like it!” she replies, with 
feverish assumption of joy. ‘ 

“Are you quite sure { 
careful of yourself, now,” 

‘* Yes, yes, of course; and Noel—Noel you 
will always love me, come what may—good 
éortune or kad 1” 

“ My dearest, need you ask!” he replies, with 
exceeding fondvess, drawing the white arms 
round his throat, and holding her close to him, 
“T eball love you always, happen what may. 
You are the one sole only love of my life.” 
snd the wretched woman, leaniug on his breast, 
clirgs closer to him, and t she may die 
there and then in the pal my, ae of his strong 
arms, 


You must be very 


* > * * 


“ Noel, can you give me a hundred pounds ?” 

Marian stands in the library beside the Earl, 
‘her face half turned aside, It is Ohristmas-eve 
morning ; to-night she must seé the wretch who 
is really her husband, and give hi his hush- 
a Reco han tie wwe Bev — up the 

tm he ard at en te and 
despairing, ahe arke for it, oe 

“A bundred pounds ; certainly, my love, if 
you want it;” and he writes a que for the 
smount, and handsitto her, ‘ Miller will cash 
at for you, if you wantit done.” 

‘Thanks, yes ; and—and Noel, it is my next 
quarter's allowance in advance. I have been 
yer extravagant lately.” 

“ By no means,” he tly, “it is 
3 Chrlatmas ib? Te terete ohne 

* How you are,” she murmury, gratefully 


I sup-. 





a, to kiss him, “How shall I ever repay 
ou , 


"By loving me,” he answers, prisoning her 
slender fingers, “ and by looking bright aud happy 
as you did when we were first mnarried ;” and he 
gavee with lover-like ardour into the brown orbs, 
thab for seven terrible, weary nights have never 


closed, “ Are you happy Marian!” 

“So happy with you,” she whispers, “ shat 
sometimes [ fear ib cannot last.” 

“It shall last, my wife—my pride, Naught 


but death can parb ue now. 

* How little he knows what is between us,” 
she woans the whole day through, as she goes 
from one magnificent apartment to another in her 
restlessness, 

“ Have I strength to go through the trial?” 
she acks herself, when the evening comes and it is 
time to dress, 

‘* Madam is very pale,” says her maid, as she 
combs and twists the sunny gold-threaded hair ; 
“I should not advise white to-night.” 

“No; give mé a black dress with crimson 
trimmings ;” and so dressed—her head crowned 
with blood red flowers and sparkling with diamond 
and ruby butterflies, which glitter as well round 
her white polished throat and in the folds of her 
sweéping gown—she goes down to the great 
banqueting hall, and, altting on a raived seat with 
her husband and guests, watches the tenantry 
and people as they troop in to receive their 
presents, with hopeless, aching eyes. 

At the further end is a huge Christmas-tree, 
brilliant with the light of many Liliputian wax 
tapers, and endless festoons of gay-coloured glass 
balls. From its branches hang boxes of bon- 
bons, tineelled crackers, Tangerine oranges, gro- 
tesque suger animals and figures, punchinelles, 
Noahs’ arke, fan-tailed peacocks, silver and gold 
watches, amid the green glisten the 
bespangled robes of gaily-dreaved dolls, while on 
the very top of the tall fir is a fairy in fleecy 
white tulle, with great wings of yellow tinsel 
paper, holding a wand ‘in her waren hand, 
Underneath, ranged on the table, sre the gifts 
for the older folk. Packets of tea and coffee, sub- 
stantial parcels of tobacco, pipes, rolis of flannel, 
warm socks, woollen shawls, striped blankets, and 
some work-baskets, with dozens of other useful 
and pretty things. x 

It has been the custom, from time immemorial, 
for the Tentervilles to hold high revel for thelr 
tenants at Christmas ; and all the villagers, from 
the old crones, wrinkled and yellow with age, to 
the toddling infants just oub of arme, hie to the 
Royal at that time, to receive the gifts so lavishly 
bestowed, and which stand them in good need 
during the cold, dreary winter. 

First, the children receive their toys from the 
wondering fairy-like tree, which they regard with 
ellent, open-mouthed wonder, until joy at the 
possession of a fat sugar pig, a scarlet-coated 
Punchinello, or a basket of sweetmeata loosens 
thelr tongues, and there breaks forth a babble of 
baby-volces. 

The children’s voices reach Lady Marincin’s 
ears a¢ she sits on her sort of throue, in the mag- 
nificens hall of which she is mistress, and strike a 
chord hitherto silent in her heart. 

They are the ee of happy women, honest 
wives ; they are legitimate; but her child— 
which will be born to her when the June roses 
bloom again—what will ft be? she asks herself, 
with fierce shame, terrible despair, Nameless! 
Its place and position devending on the mercy, 
the will, of 8 man, who has all the cruel instincts 
of « jungle tiger! What horror in the thought ! 
The wretched woman, recliniog on her satin 
couch, with the pricelews jewels flaming on her 
breast and brow, clenches her hands together till 
the nails bruise and wound the soft, white flesh, 
and prays it may never see the light of day. 

Lady Silver, watching her with the usual in- 
tentness, feela more than ever convinced that her 
cousin's wife has some secret, and that the 
dénouement is not far off ; and a wild feeling of 
joy springs up within her at the thought that 
still ehe may have a chance of being mistress of 
Marindin Royal, and fills her eyes with such 
look of triumph that it startles Marian as it meets 
their gsze, rouses her from her reverle, and pute 
her on her guard, She turns-and looks once more 





across the length of the great ball. The grafters 
and gammers are havivg their innings, pocketing 
all the gocd things wich evident relish, She 
watches the gorgeously-arrayed men-servante, 
who deftly unhock the gifts from the tree and 
distribute them about; then her gave wanders 
round the walle, and rest on the purple velvet 
hangings and the gold lions and the Van Tol and 
the Fanderve'dss and (he macsive plate, It is alf 
so grand, so beautiful, and it is bers—hers for 
how long? As long as she can satisfy the greed 
of the wretch who has her fn hls power, and how 
long will that be? She does not know, but a 
feeling of restlessness takes possession of her ae 
she hears the great clock strikes ten. In twe 
hours that lean, hungry face she hates ani dreads 
will peer through the conservatory door, ind she 
will have to go and give him the meney che has 
begged of the Earl, 

Go, notwithstanding the terrible risk she will 
run of being seen or followed, perhaps by Lady 
Silver, and her secret discovered. A cold 
shudder runs through her from head to foot at 
the thought, and Lord Marindin sees it. 

" Are you chilly, my love?” he asks, with 
tender solicitude, 

‘*No—yes—a little,” she avswers. ‘ This 
hall seems draughty to-night.” 

“Tt is such very. severe weather that any place 
almost would be cold; though,” he continues, 
looking at the huge logs that glow :uddily in the 
wide fireplaces at either end, “ib ought to he 
warm here. But wecan go vow, The tre ia 
stripped of all its bravery, our people are going 
to the servants’ hall for supper, which wil! 
occupy them for over an hour, then they returz 
here for a turn at Sir Roger de Uoverley before 
leaving, It is our custom to come for a short 
time, and watch them desporting themselves, If 


, you feel fatigued there will be no necessity for 


you to do so,’ 

“'T will come for a short time,” rejoins Marian, 
eagerly seeipg a way out of the difliculty of 
keeping her appointment with Léon, “ then I can 
slip away to my room, if you don’t miud.” 

“Yes, dear, you can manage that way.” 

And they leave the hall by the upper door, 
and go down through the long corridor to the 
winter drawing-rcom—a pleasant apartment, with 
crimson satin and brocade hangings, on which 
the firelight plays merrily, bringing out ite rich 
tints, and lighting up the art treasures strewn 
above, 

The delicate statues, mosaics, tapestries, 
Dresden and S¢vres china, the chairs and eeats, 
which are covered with rare embroideries, para 
of bigh-prieets’ robes, the backs of which are 
inlaid with gold and ivory, the porphyry piliars, 
the marble mantelpieces, carved by master 
hands, the dainty miniatures, the jewelled nick- 
nacke, Capo di Monte scent hotties, Kose du 
Barry teacups, Worcester vases, thickly crusted 
with turquotee, Venetian mii:rors, things rare, 
lovely, antique, the bricd brac of a family 
several centuries old, 

* This is more comfortable,’’ says the Countesa, 
with a eigh, as she sinks on to a satin couch by 
the fire. 

“Though not so magnificent,” remarks Lady 
Silver, who stands near. ‘ Perhaps you don’s 
like wagnificence, as you probably have net been 
accustomed to it,” 

“]T have been, I should think, as much 
accustomed to it as you have in your own home 
for some years past,” retorts Marian, roused, at 
last, from her usual sweet-tempered tolerance of 
the other's unfailing insolence and hardly-veiled 
scorn, “IT suppose you don't koow thas I am 
aware to what au extent my husband assists you 
and yours.” 

“I did not know,” replies the other, unabashed, 
“T thought, as you have secrets from him, tha 
he might have some kept from you. But it 
appears that he, being an hovourable man, and 
having nothing shameful ia the background, is 
open as daylight, and tells you everything. What 
a pity you don’t emulate bis good example and 
do likewise,” 

"T don’t understand you.” But Marian, az 
she speaks, feele the b'ood forsake her face, 
ebbing slowly to her tortured heart, leaving her 
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understand perfectly wel 


white and wan, like one newly-risen from the 
dead, 

“Do you not? Well, oe look as though you 

, 40 Tam sure you will 
pardon me if I say that I don’s think you are 
speaking the truth,” and, with a sneer on her 
thiu lips, Lady Silver turns away, and, crossing 
the room, sits down beside Captain Olissold, for 
whose handsome face she has somewhat of a 
weak vess. . 

“What does she know! What does she 
know }" moans the wretched woman by the fire 
to herself, her Jast ray of hope dying out, for she 
realizes that from Silver she can expect little 
pity. 

" Marian, will you come and sing, dear?” asks 
Lord Marindin, as Ada Pelmer strikes the fical 
chords of a brilliant fantasia. 

“ Yes, if you wish it,” 

She dere not refuse, and rising slowly, gocs 
over to the piano, 

“What shall it be?’ 

** Douglas,’ of course, my favourite,” he 
rep'ies with a laugh, not turning to look at her, 
but bending over the music waggon. 

Ada, though, sees her pallor, and in a low tone 
begs her not to sing. 

“T must, child,” she answers. ‘* Never mind 
me. Go and chat to Captain Clissold, he is alone 
— ; the Duke of Paulton has engrossed Lady 

ilver,”’ 

Obediently the young girl goes, aud taking the 
seat the Duke’s daughter has vacated, begins 
talking to the light-hearted linesman, quite un- 
conscious that her dark, pretty face is becoming 
very dear to him, and that he is studying it 
intently with his bright, blue eyes. 

Presently Lady Marindin’s voice rings out 
through the room, pathetic, thrilking, yet not so 
clear or powerful as usual,— 


*' Streteb out your bands to ms, Douglas! Douglas! 
Drop forgiveness from Heaven like dew, 
As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas ! 
Dougias, Douglas, tender and true |” 


“I remember, now,” remarks Roland Clissold, 
thoughtfully, as the last sad notea die away, 
“where it wae I saw Lady Marindin before her 
marriage,” 

**Do yout” says his companion. 

“Yes, You are great friends, are you not }” 

“Yes. Lady Marindin has been more than 
kind to me; I love her dearly.” 

" She is worthy of it ; a most amiable, charm- | 
ing woman, I may tell you, asl suppose you 
know something of her past, I heard her sing at 
& concert in America.” 

“Yes, She has told me she was a alnger,” 

ne wy she told you anything more?” 

iu } o ! ” 

"I doo’t think she is happy,” 

“Tam afraid not,"’ replies Ada, with a sigh. 

« ‘I wish we could help her, if she is iu trouble.” 

**I wish so, too, but J . 

“Ada, Osptain Clissold,” breaks in Marien’s 
— ‘are you act coming to see our people 
lance }” 

“ Of course we are, Lady Mariadin,” responds 
the young fellow, gaily. “we would not lose 
such a sight for the world,” and risivg, he offers 
his arm to Miss Palmer, and they follow in tha 
wake of the Earl and Countess, with the other 
guests, 

The squeaky sounds of a fiddle strike their 
ears as they enter the hall, backed by che shrill 
whistle of a piccolo and the deeper tones of a | 
harp. 

Tue villagere have chosen the muefcians them- 
selves. They are a trio well known on the 
village green, before the ale-house at Marindin, 
aud the lads and Issses foot I away, right 
merrily, to the strains of Sir Roger ; rushing half 
the length of the great hall to meet their 
partners, twisting, twirling, bounc'ug, hopping, 
displaying an setonishing amount of evergy, and 
appearing almost uaconscious of the aristocratic 
syes that survey them with languid astonish- 
ment. 

Their hearts, and maybe their heads, too, are 
warm from the draughts of nut-brown ale they 
have taken, so tempting on that cold night, with 








the little roasted apples bobbing up and down in 


the seething, foamy liquid.. They do nob think 
eo much of the presence of the “ quality,” as 
they would In calmer moments, and are only 
intent on enjoying themselves. 

“How happy they are! HowI envy them!” 
thinks the miserable woman who bears. the 
proud title, Countess of Marindin ; then as the 
clock booms ont the hour of midnight she 
remembers her appointment, and shrinks away 
from the Earl's side, further and further into the 
shade thrown by the organ gallery till she is 
near the door. 

* If Noel asks for me,ygay I have gone to my 
room, I am tired,’’ she says wearily to Ada 
Palmer, as she pasees out. 

“Yes,” assents the girl, looking at her with 
astonished eyes ; there is such awful anguish on 
her face. 

Lady Silver misses her a little later from her 
place by the Earl's side, 

Where is she, I wonder?” she mutters, her 
keen eyes on the alert, “ Not anywhere here, 
Something will happen to-night, Perhaps she 
has gone to meet some man ; I will follow and 
gee,”’ nud she moves towards the door by which 
Marian has just left; but Clissold, knowing 
instinctively that this cold-eyed, thin-lipped 
woman hates his friend’s wife, and intends to 
follow her owly to pry into her secrets, stops her, 
and manages to prevent her leaving the hall for 
some time, 


CHAPTER VII 


TxrovaH the long corridor Lady Marindin 
speeds, fear lending wings to her feet. She will 
be safe, she feels ; for twenty minutes after that 
the villegers will be going to their respective 
homes, her guests will be leaving the banqueting 
hall; her servante, who now are all collected 
watching the dancing, will be coming to pub 
out the lights aud securely bar ows and 
doors ior the night; thieves and burglars are 
nod unknown at Marindiv, the rich things in the 
castle proving an attraction to the light-fingered 


gentry. 

On she goes, holding a light woollen shawi 
closely round her throat aud shoulders, On 
through the summer drawiog-room, which looks 
ghostly, with its white eatin drapings and few 
candles; on through the house conserva! to 


tory 
| the outer one, which is dimly lighted with only 


a lamp here and there, the servants supposing 
no one would go to it on such a chill night, She 
pauses for a moment on the threshold, and holds 
both hands on her heart to still ite frantic beats, 
It feele like a living thing caged in her breast, 
trying to break from ite prison; then she goes 
straight across to the door, where a pale, evil 
face is pressed against the glass, and unbolts it. 
“You have come, then?” he says, a ring of 
triumph io his tone, as he makes | move to step 


D. 

“You had better not come in,” she whispers. 
“ Some one may see you.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! This place is too far 
from the hall, and too cold to prove inviting to 
any of your grand friends, We are safe here.” 

“Tam not so sure of that, A cousin of my 
—hu—of Lord Marindin’s suspects something. 
She watches me and may have followed.” 

“You say that to scare me,” cried the man, 
as his livid face turned a shade paler. ‘I can’t 
see anyone,” and he peers down the long vista 
of tropical plants, “‘1 must come in; I’ve been 


} out in that freecing cold, waiting for you, over 


an hour, I'll shud the door and stand by it; 
if anyone comes I'll be out like a flash of 
lightping.” 

“ What bave you brought me!” he asks, after 
& moment, 

“Two hundred pounds,” and she gives him a 
canvas bag full of sovereigus. 

“Thanke, ma chére, Addrienne. This I look 
upon asa forerunner of better things to come. 
Nothing like money. The little you gave me the 
other day has shown me what a power it is, 
You eee I look quite respectable now, with 8 good 
coat on my back, and I’m not hungry, but I 
spent the last sov to-day at Clutterby for my 
dinner and my ticket avross to here, so this just 


comes in nicely,” and he taps-the bag till the 
coins clink. 

“When shall I call on your ladyship for 
some more?” he goes on, greed in his keep 


biack eyes, 

“I will give you the same sum six months 
hence,” she answers, coldly. 

‘That won't do, Madame Léon, that won't 
do,” he answers, insolently. ‘I shall want 
some before that.” 

“You cannot have it. I musbt»keep part of 
my allowance to pay my milliner’s and dress. 
maker's bills, Would you take everything j” 

“Pooh! my love; mere nonsense, Tho 
Earl, your husband, I’m told, lowes you to dis. 
traction ; he will find it a pleasure to pay your 
little bills.” 

* Aod how am I to account for the expendi- 
ture of my allowance?” 

“Tell him you have been somewhat extra- 
vagant, and have outrun the constable.” 

“Topose on his generosity to satisfy your de- 
mands? No, I not de it.” 

** Well, if you don’t like that plan you can try 
another. Those diamonds you wear are very 
handsome,” says Léon, fixing his sinister eyes on 
the flashing butterflies, glittering amid the coils 
of her hair and the folds of her dress. “ 
must be worth £10,000, “Hand some of them 
over to me,” 

**T cannot, They do not belong to me,” re- 
plies Marian, drawing the shal closer round her 
throat, and regretting bitterly that she hae 
donned them, coming to meet the insatiable 
rufiian before her. 

“ How do you make that out, What is yours 
is his and what, is his is —, 

"No, everything is bis. I haf hardly any- 
thing when I married bim.” 

“When you what!” he cries, sneeringly. 
‘© Can a woman have two husbands!” 

“Oh! hueb, hush!" she cries, imploringly, 
throwing up her handa, 

“No I won't hush,” he answers brutally, 
“unless you pay me well to do so.” 

“ What am I to do?” she asks dresrily, her 
face whiter than the marble figure against which 
she leans, ‘I give youall I can.” 

**Don’b tell me that,” he answers fiercely ; 
“ a woman in your position must have heaps of 
money ; heaps of jewéle.” 

“You ought to help me for the sake of the 
past,” he goes on, coaxingly, as she remains 
silent, ‘For the eake of the tie between us, I 
am your hueband, You loved me once.” 

“No, I think not. I wonder you mention the 
past to me,” replies Marian, looking straight at 

him, with eyes that blezed with scorn and con- 
Ntempt. “You fisttered my girlish vanity, but 
I know now that I never loved you—never, even 
in my maddest, weakest moments,” 

* Well, it doesn’t much matter if you did or 
nob; the question is, do you want to stay with 
the man who fancies he is your lord and mastor 
and whom you fancy you love?” 

** You know I do.” 

“Then buy my silence, Give me five thos- 
sand pounds down and I'll leave for America; 
then I shall be very happy, when I am con- 
fortably settled there, to write and let you 
know where you can send me the two hundred 
quarterly, and anything else besides that you can 


“Tmipossibld! I could not get such a large 
sum.” 

*' There are the diamonds.” 

“They are heirlooms, Their loss would be 
noticed at once.” 

“ You have others.” 

“ ves,” 


* Well, let me have this set for a time; I will 
have them copied in paste, and return the im} 
tation jewels to you. No one will be the wiser, 
save you and I,” 

“Tecannot. Lord Marindin might ask me 40; 
night to put them on ; aud what could I say 1’ 

** Certainly that ht be awkward,’ replies 
the subtie ruffian, g to tempt her to her 
ruin, “Stay,” he adds eagerly, ‘‘1 have 
another idea—a better one, Leave those dia- 


monds and some jewels in your dressipg-room 





some night when you go to dianer, and just leave 
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this door unbolted, Ican slip in and get up to 
your room without much difficulty, I have very 
little doubt. Ishall put on livery, and if seen 
by your maid or anyone will be taken for one of 
the footmen. Then I will get clear off, and leave 
the country and you in peace. A good plan, 
don’t you so, chérie#” 

“No,” 

Will you agree to it?” 

“Agree to it! What, become a common 
thief and the aider and abettor of one !—rob 
the man who is dearer to me than life, fame, 
everything! No-—-a thousand times no, I 
would rather die than consort with or counten- 
ance euch @ degraded wretch as yourself.” 

"Take care, take care,” he hisses, his face livid 
with rage; “a few words from me, aad your 
proud herd will be brought low. I am your 
waster by law, remember, I can take you from 
your grand home—your dainty surroundings—to 
live in a hovel with me. You are in my power, 
Y'll give you a week to think over it.” 

“JT know it,” oe veag a Tya despair of a 
hunted stag brought to bay er great eyes ; 
“do your worst. oe gy would be better than 
the anguish I suffer now. I have lived a lifetime 
of misery during this past week.” 

“That’s all very fine,” he begins, “but you 
——” Then suddenly, without s word, he opens 
the door, and slips through, shutting it after him; 
and Marian, turning to see the cause of his sudden 
flight, finds herself face to face with Lady Silver. 
For a few minutes the two women stand there in 
the dim light looking at each other ; the mask 
dropped from either face, envy and hatred on one, 
scorn and contempt on the other, 

“So,” ejaculates the Doke’s daughter, “ Lady 
Marindin finds it pleasanter to meet her lover in 
a dim conservatory than to watch her husband’s 
tenantry dance jigs and hornpipes. The one pas- 
time Is exciting and romantic, the other common- 
pace and wearying. I een 3 your ladyship 
ou your taste, too; for, if I mistake not, the per- 
eon you were speaking to now is the man caught 
poaching some months ago in the Chase. Pretty 
company, truly, for the mistress of the Royal. 
Haven’t you —s to say ?” she goes on, as 
Marian keeps silent, ‘‘Any excuse to make, 
any-——” 

“Why should I excuse my conduct to you!” 
she asks, proudly, 4 

“ Well, because, unless I know why you give 
meetings to strange men, in remote parts of the 
Castle at midnight, I shall consider it my duty to 
tell Noel about the affair.” — - 

“T should not advise you to do 80!” 

"Why rob?” . 

“* Because he will think it a baee tale of slander, 
got up by you to us ; because you are jealous 
of me—jealous that he chose me for love, and 
passed by you, the woman who would have wedded 
aim thankfully. I shall deny your story ; you 
have no proof, and it will be regarded as a false- 
hood by my husband! Let me pass!” continues 
Marian, imperiously, seeing she has gained an 
advantage ; “and do not dare sgain to follow me, 
or play the spy!” and, sweeping cn, she leaves 
Lady Silver, alone, checkmated, in the dim con- 
servatory. 

“Lady Marindin !” exclaimed Ada, as Marian 
enters the winter drawing-room, which is vacant 
save for the linesman and his little love, who has 
just promised to be his wife ; “I thought you had 
gone to your room long ago,” 

“T meant to, déar, but felt restless—as though 
I could not sleep. My head ached, so I was glad 
bad away from the music and noise in the 


“Tshould think so! How fll you look! Let 
me geb you something.” 

“No~no! It is nothing, I shall te better 
to-morrow after a good sleep, Where is Noel?” 

‘In the smoking-room,” answers Clissold. 

“Ab!” interjects his hostess, with a look of 
relief on her wan face, “Good-night, now. You 
young people ought to be getting to bed ; it is 
very Inte,” and she turns and leaves the room 


just as Lady Silver comes in, going slowly up to 
her bower of satin and lace, and wondering as she 
goes if in all the wide world there is another heart 
_% sad and heavy as hers. 
The next morning there is a great commotion 





at Castle Royal. The outer coneervatory door is 
found unfastened, and several valuable things 
have been purloined from the drawing-rooms, A 
couple of daggers with jewelled handler, a silver 
sackpot, a set of antique Venetian jewellery, 9 
gold card-case, cameos, and mosaics in rare 
settings, some miniatures, and several other small 
things, 

“TI can’b understand it,” says the Earl, ab 
breakfast, “ Martin says he was most particular 
last night in seeing that every window and door 
was bolted and barred before they went to the 
hall. I wonder have I thieves among my own 
people?” : 

“You can never tell, of course, whom you 
harbour In » large establishment like this,’’ re- 
marks Lady Silver, her eyes fixed maliciously on 
Maridn’s face. “ You may have a reptile amid 
your people who will turn and sting the hand 
that feeds it.” 

“Of course,” he assente, “Siill, I think all 
my servants sre honest, I shouldn’d like to 
thiok they were not. It is very strange! No 
one seems to have been near the place from ten 
till one. I suppose the thief must have got in 
hee and hidden himself. But how did he get 
in ” 

“ Perbapa your wife can enlighten you,” says 
his cousin, in clear, cold tones. ‘*She was, 1 
believe, in that part of the Castle last evening.” 

‘*Marian |!” ejaculates the Earl, turning and 
looking at her. “Were you near the con- 
sevatories last night, my love?” 

* Yes,” she answers, quite calmly, showing 
nothing of the awful fear and horror that is on 
her. ‘ When I left the hall I went to the red- 
room for a shawl I had left there, and thought I 
heard a noise in the summer drawing-room, eo 
went to look, but saw uothing, neither there nor 
in the consevatory. I suppose the thief must have 
concealed himself on hearing me.” 

“Yes, But whatarisk youran! You might 
have been killed by. the rvffian!” and Lady 
Silver, seeing the look of unutterable love he 
turns on Marian, grinds her teeth with impotent 
rage, and feels that she had ‘better keep silent 
till she has proofs to back the story she has to 
tell 


It proves rather a dreary Ohrietmas-day to all 
in the Castle. The snow falls so heavily that it 
is impossible to drive to church, and it is a relief 
when the dinner hour comes and they troop in to 
the great hall, decked with holly and ivy. 


The week glides away like a dream to Marian— 


@ painful dream it is true, but the misery and 
fear she has experienced are telling on her—she 
ie becoming apathetic, 

She knows Léon will keep bis word and con- 
trive to see her agein—to tempt her to rob ‘the 
Ear! ; and though she is certain he is the thief 
who committed the audacious robbery on Christ- 
mas-eve, she knows the man too well to think 
that will keep him away. 

Her husband’s good wishes for the New Year 
seem amere mockery to her. In a year—ney in 
a week, a day—she may be an outcast far away 
from all she loves and prizes. 

“Will you come for s walk, Lady Marindin? ” 
asks Ada in the afternoon, “you look so white. 
You are thinking too much of this bail you give 
to-morrow night.” 

“No, dear,” she answers, truthfully, ‘‘I have 
scarcely thought of it at all.” 

Which is the truth. Far more serious things 
have filled her mind for many days than the mere 
giving of a dance; and as she dons her velvet 
mantle, trimmed with costly eables, she wonders 
vaguely when she will see man she dreads and 
fears more than anyone else in the whole world. 

They go out together, the Countess and her 
little friend, and wander away through the Home 
Park to the Chase. 


It is a fairy-like scene; the powdery snow | 


stretches like a mantle over the bosom of the 
earth, and clings in fantastic wreaths and festoons 
to the bare branches of the great forest trees ; 
the sky isblue. The wintry sun sheds his pale 
cays over valley and hill, dale and grove. 

Away in the distance herd the graceful deer, 
their dappled bodies thrown out in bold relief 
against the white background, and now and again 








from the scow-laden undergrowth starte a bare 
frightened by their footfal), 

They go on and on, it ls getting late whon they 
turn to go back, and Marian hurries, a strarge 
sense “f fear on her. In the park she catches a 
glimpse of a figure, half hiddeu behind a tree and 
knowe that it is Léun waiting to waylay her. 

" Go on quickly, Ada,” she eays, quite calmly, 
"and-tell Marie to have tea ready jn my room, 
juet for you andl. TI feel that J want a cup 
after being out sotong in the cold.” 

“Don’t you mind beirg left by yourself out 
here?” 

“No. The prospect of tea waiting for me 
when I come in ia too alluring. Make haste, like 
a good child,” 

Ade, thus adjured, epeeds away with the 
swiftness of a young fawn. Marian walke on 
slowly till her friend is some way ahead. and 
then she turns out of the road and goes etraight 
towards the clump of trees, bebind which Léon 
lurks. 

“ You are wailing to eee me, I suppose,” she 
says, with unnatural calmness, when she reaches 
then, 

"Yes, The week's grace is up to-day. 
your answer to my proposal,” 

** You have it slready.” 

“What? Do you etill refuee to buy your 
peace and safety at the price of a few dia- 
monds }” 

“Ido. I refuse to let a thief Into the house 
of the man who truate and honours me,” 

" What a joo) youare, Most women would‘not 
be go scrupulous,” 

“That may be; but I refuse to aid or he'p you 
in any way. I will give you the two hundred a- 
year, not a penny more, if you choose to take it ; 
if not, do your worst. I defy you.” 

“Then I will do my worst,” he cries, env- 
agely, “so look to it, my fine madam. I will 
have the diamonds, and you rhall be ousted from 
your high place as well. You shall be an cut- 
cast, a mark for the finger of scorn to point ab, 
a—- i] 

But Marian waits to hear no more; with a low 
moan she walks away, and when ehe reaches the 
Castle and goes up to her room, where Ada is 
waiting for her, with a dainty tea equipage 
arranged on a little table before a ruddy fire, eh: 
falls down on the tiger-skip, and cover‘vg her 
face with her hands, sobs and moans 28 though 
het heart was breaking. 


' want 


es 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It is the evening of the ball; from basemend 
to garrep Marindin Royal isa blaze of light. In 
the great ball hundreds of rose-coloured wax 
candles in massive silver sconces shed their beame 
on the purple velvets and biazoned lions, and the 
worda “ Honoure before Alle ;” on banks of hot- 
house flowers and feathery ferne, arranged in 
every available space ; on pretty women, and 
handsome men, dlamond-necked dowagers. and 
young débutantes in book muslin and blue rib- 
bons, 


Itis a gay scene. Dancing has commenced, 
and couples are whirling and revolving down the 
polished boards, as though waltging, and walising 
alone, was the oniy thing worth living for, or ex- 
erting oneself over. 

Near the upper door stand the Earl and Coun- 
tese—she very lovely, if rather pale, in clonds of 
billowy tulle over white sat's, with great pearis 
round her poliehed throat and white arms, !ook- 
ing like an Ice-queen, Noel haa told her. C.ose 
by is Lady Silver, es ueual, in pale blue, with 
barbaric silver ornaments, and Ada Palmer, with 
Clissold in cloee attendance, 

“I suppose I must go and aek her Grace of 
Elmbirst to take a turn,” says Noe), with a little 
grimace. 

‘I think co,” answers Marian absently, her 
eyes on the blonde face of her King Olaf, the face 
that is so very dear to her. 

* You send me away from you, then!’ he asks, 
jestingly. 

‘* Because I cannot keep you with me,” she 
replies, and he wonders at the euddcen passion 
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and pain in ker eyes. He isso sure of her and 
her love, he does not dream that anything could 
ever come between them, 

“Lady Marindia, won't you ba merciful and 
give me one dance?” pleads Clissold, as Noel 
leaves her eide, 

“Not to-night, if you will excuse me,” she 
answers, gently, ‘' My duties.as hostess are too 
numerous. I shall give to you-the pleasanter 
task of looking after my Little Ada.” 

“f accept the charge,’ hé answers, with a 
smile, “‘ for to-night and always. You must con- 
gratulate us ; she has promised to be my wife, 
and love, honour, and obey.” 

‘I do congratulate you most sincerely, and 
wish you every happiness It is possible for you to 
have. I am so glad, dear;’’ and as she presses 
Ada’s little bands her face for a moment loses ite 
painful look of unrepose aud haunting fear, but 
it soon returns there, and later on iu the evening, 
when she is strolling up and down the portrait 
gallery on the Duke of Palliser’s arm, Lord 
Marindin, who is with Silver, gives a low, 


and worn she looks, 

‘*T am afraid all this gaiety is nob good for 
Marian, Have you noticed how il] she iv look- 
ing?” 

“ No, I have not noticed it,” replies his cousin, 
untruthfully, but [ will observe her closely as 





we pass agaip, and see ;" and as they meet once 
more she etares Insolently at the woman she 
hates and envies, and she, meeting that cold, 
ruel glance, trembles a little, and wonders what 
she fs saying to the Earl, 

“Well, what do you think!” he queries, 
anxiously, 

“} think she looks fll,” replies Lady Silver, 
deliberately, “ haggard and worr, and I am: not 
surprised ao ft.’ 

“a Why * 

*' Because she has something on her mind,” 

“Someching on her mind! What do you 
nocan }” 

* Well, a woman can't, unless she is very bad 
very hardened—live with one man aa his wile, 
and give secret meetings to another, without 
some pangs of remorse.” 

‘Secret meetings! My wife! Silver! think 
what you are saylog.” 

* T have thought, Noel, and I speak the truth. 
Your wife let a man into the outer conservatory 
on Christmas-eve, and spoke with him for a long 
time, and again last evening she met him in the 
Home Park.” 

“Impossible! You must be mistaken,” cries 
the Earl, white to the very lips. 

“Tt is teue. Iam pot mistaken. Look at her 
altered face and changed ways! But ask her if 
you doubt me. She may teil you who he is ;” 
and Laving gratified her spite and revenge some- 
what, Lady Silver goes back to the ball-room 
with Clissold, who has come to claim her for a 
dance, and leavea the Karl staring straight before 
him at the blank space left on the wall by the 
removal of wicked Madam Dorothy's portrait, 

The first doubt he has ever felt with regard to 
the woman he loves so dearly has entered his soul, 
and everything seema to be in a whirl around 
him. He never knows how the rest of the evening 
passes ; he ls hardly couscious of anything till 
the ball is over, the lights out, the guests 
departed, and he alone in her room with the 
woman he thinks his wife. 

'Marian,” he begins, rather sternly, “ Silver 
hav told me a queer story about you and some 
wan to-night. [ want youto explain away the 
mystery if you can, Will youi” 

‘Yes, Noel ”’—her voice {s faint and far away, 
every vestige of colour has left the lovely face, 
and the Earl as he looks at her feels his heart 
sink. 

© Who is the man you let Into the conserva- 
tory ou Christmas-eve and met in the park last 
evening ¥”’ 

He is—-my—my——-” 

“What?” he cries, in agony. 

“My——” 

But ere she can finish, a piercing scream rings 
through the Castle, followed by the report of 
piatols, succeeded by dreadful cries and a 

huffling of feet. 


“Great heavens | what can that be{” ejacu- 
lates the Hari, and with one bound he is at the 
door ; wrenching it open he rushes through the 
corridor and down the stairs, followed by Marian 
fo her trailing white dress and costly pearls. 

At the foot of the stairé a terrible sight meets 
their view. Lying back in the arms of one of 
the footmen fe 8 man with close-cropped dark 
hair and black moustache. 

He fs evidently mortally wounded ; the blood 
is owing down over his breast, and on his face 
is the pailor of fast-approaching death, while 
sitting on the lowest step, groaning and rubbing 
his arm, is the butler, 

“What is it?” asks the Earl. 

“ Burglar, my lord!” replies the butler, be- 
tween his groans. “We caught him rifling the 
watteau-room, and gaye chare. He got as far as 
here, then turned and fired at us, hitting me in 
the arm. William had the revolver with him 
(he’s always carried it at night since the robbery 
on Christmas-eve), and he let fiy, and hit the 


| fellow in the breast, He’s got a mortal wound, 
irrepressible cry as he sees how white, haggard, | 


I think, my lord.” 

“Yes,” ussents his master, scarcely less pale 
than the dying wretch he bends over. 

“ Can nothing be done for him?” aske Marian, 
and then she stifles a cry with difficulty, as she 
sees the burglar is Adophe Léon. 

At the sound of her voice the dying man un- 
closes his eyes, 

“ Addrienne !” hemurmurs, ‘ Addrienne |” 

Then with a last effort he raises himself on 
his elbow, and looks at Lord Marindin, who 


| kneels beside him. 


“My wife!” he mutters. “My wife; rot 
yours,” and with a groan falls back in the foot- 
man’s arms dead. 

“He has something in bis hanj, my lord,” 
says the man; and Noel bends over him and 
draws away from his clenched fingers a long trees 
of silky golden hair. 

A dreadful feeling comes over him as he looks 
atit, He knows it is Marian’s hair ; and as he 
turns his gage on ber, so changed and cold, she 
gives a great gasping sob and falls at his feet in- 
sensible, 

He stoops and takes her up in his strong arms, 
her pale cheek pressed against his breast. 

How he loves her, even in this moment of 
awiu) despair, when he feels certain there has 
been some guilty tie between her aud the wretch 
lying dead there, 

**Take the bodg to the east wing,” he says, 
briefly, ‘and communicate with the police, 
William, gallop over to Clutterby and bring the 
doctor ; Martin’s arm must be seen to,” 

Then he goes up the broad oak stairs with his 
insensible burden, and puta her on the bed, 
giving her over to the care of Marie and Ada 
Palmer, who, with most of the other Inmates of 
the Castle have been roused by the firing and 
noise. 

* Come and tell me when she recovers,” he 
says to Ada, “I shall be in the portrait gallery,” 
and he leaves the room with down-drooped head 
and heavy heart, still holding the tress of hair 
in his hand. 

He paces up and down restlessly, watching the 
grey wintry dawnbreak over the distant hills, 
face to face with a great anguish, a great dread. 
Who is the mau who has been shot iike a dog by 
his servants? How had he become paaseital of 
that tress of silky golden threads? What had 
he meant by saying ‘‘My wife, my wife, not 
yours 1” @ 

Was it possible that she, Marian, the woman 


| he had loved, trusted, honoured, can have been 


anything to a man so low and degraded~a 
poacher, a common thief ? 

No. He drives the horrid thought away, but 
it steals back with relentless persistency. He 
knows nothing, absolutely nothing, of her ante- 
cedents. 

He loved and trusted, that was enough for 
him, and asked not a question of the woman he 
made his wife. 

He remembers this now, in his hour of agony. 
His love, unbounded, overwhelming, has blinded 
him up to the present; the awakening is ter- 
rible, his anguish almost unbearable ; and when 





Ada comes to tell him that Marian has recovered 


consciousness, and is asking for him, he fie 
rather than walks to her room, 
She is lying on her couch In a loose white 
wrapper, W rivals the ashy pallor of her 
cheeks ; her magoificont bair is unbound, and 
falls about her in wild confusion; her great eyes 
are heavy with the smart of unshed tears,\ 
never has she looked more lovely ; and the Kari 
stirred, as all men are, by the sight of physical 
beauty, feela all the old unconquerable, irresistible 
love rage in his heart, stronger, more enduring 
than ever, 
“ Wife—wife—say that you are mine—mine 
alone—thad it is a He—a lie he—they spoke,” he 
cries, incoherently, filoging himself on his knees 
beside her, and clasping her in bis arma with de- 
apairing violence, 
** Noel—my love,” she answers faintly; "be 
calm, I implore you.” x 

‘* Calm—-how can I be calm?” he goes cn, 
wildly. “Tell me, what was that man to you?” 

For a moment. there is silence between them, a 
terrible silence; then~sho says, speaking still 
more faintly,-— 

“ My husband |” 

“ Your husband ? and I trusted you-—believed 


fn you!” 

Fis aren loads thelr Chaes clasp and fall by his 
side, a look of horgor,fcontempt, diegust spread: 
over his face, 

“ Noel, dearest, listen to me, only listen. Hear 
the miserable history of my life ; do not condema 
me, do not judge me unheard. I am not the 
guilty wretch you think me,” 

“ Go on,” he says coldly, 

**T was the only child of Raovl Comte de 
Sermis,” she begins, in a low, faltering voice, 
“and Marian Ormond, a singer whom he met and 
married in England. Four years after my birth 
my mother died, and my father, nob knowing 
what to do with so young a child, sent me to tive 
with Nancy Pereau, a woman who had been my 
mother’s maid, and who had followed her to 
France, and married there, 

“[ was happy with Nance, who was a kind. 
hearted soul, and her old husband, who played 
the violin in the orchestra at the Opera House. 
They taught me what they could between them, 
which was very little, for they were ignorsut 
folk, and old Pereau fostered, the love and talent 
I showed for singing. 

“ At the age of twelve my father placed mo at 
the Léous’s school, then one of the best in Paris, 
and consented to my studying for the musical 
profession, 

“J was there between four and five years, ond 
had always been petted and indulged by Madame 
Léon, who laboured under the erroneous im- 
pression that the Comte was sn extremely wealthy 
man, and wished to bring about a marriage be- 
tween myself and her son Adolphe, the miserable 
wretch who lies dead now (here Marian shudders 
violently), 

“They were crafty, designing, well-versed in 
the ways of the world, I was innocent, igno- 
rant of all things, a mere child; and, alee! I 
fell an easy victim to their plots and schemes, 
and consented to the marriage they proposed. 


shame, misery, distress of body and 2oul which 
I experienced, Tae monster I called ‘ husband 

discovered through the sudden death of my poor 
father, that I was no heiress, but simply penniless, 
not possessed of a shilling, and his rage knew no 
bounds, He reviled abused me, and at last 
struck me a heavy blow, which rendere. me 
senseloss. : 

“ When I recovered, I found I was alone in the 
room in which they habitually imprisoned me ; 
and mad from the memory of the cowardly blow, 
and knowing ouly worse treatment would follow, 
I determined to escape, My window was not 
very far from the ground, so I knotted the bed- 
clothing together and alid down by it, escaping 
in the dusk of night, 

“J fled straight to the part of Paris where Pore 
Pereau and his wife had resided when I lived with 
them, and at break of day inquired at the hovse 
in which they had rooms, but the portress told 
me they had left eome weeks before. Lu for 
me she knew the street to which they re- 





moved, though not the number, and, after spend- 


“J cannot tell you of what followed ; the. 
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ing two hours searching, I found them, and was 
received with open arms, 

“J told them part of my troubles, suppressing 
the fact that I was married, and ren promised 
to protect me tothe best of their ability ; but 
had we remained in France, Adolphe Lém would 
probably have hunted me down, and forced me to 
go back to him that he might make money of 
my voice; but Pereau had accepted an engage- 
ment in Vienna, and thither we went in less than 
a week, I dieguised as an old woman, Pereau’s 
interest in the musical world brovght me into 
notice, but I dared not acospt an engagement in 
Europe for fear of being seen by the Léons, eo 
accepted one for America, adopting my 
mother’s name managed to get on fairly well for 
some four or five years, 

“Then an extremely lucrative engagement 
was offered me in Germany, and wishing to be 
able to give more comforte to my kind old 
friends, who were growing old, and wishing also 
to see them again, I accepted it and came to 
Europe. For a year all went well. I never 
sang in large towns or at very. good concerts, 
fearing that I might be seen by my enemy, 
and at last one night what I dreaded came to 


£8, 

Pe Tt was at a little town in North Germany, I 
had finished my song and was bowing to my 
applauders, when I caught sight of his face 
among the audience, and knew from his look 
that he had ised me, Fortunately, I sang 
that night in of a fellow artiste, so my 
name was not down in the programme. 

“ Half dead with fear I went straight to the 
manager, and told him part of my story. He 
promised me protection, but when my husband 
forced his way into. our room a dreadful ecene 
took place; he’ refused to go, and ab lact was 
Vie Tan 

" There an wup my engagement, 
forfeiting a large sum of money, and fied 
secretly in the night, never feeling safe unti! 
the sea was between us, and I -onee more in 
America. 

“I remained there for two years, and you 
heard me sing at Chicago; then the Pereaus 
send me word that Adolphe Lém had been sent 
to the fravaue forces at Toulon for twenty years 
for robbery and y and a few days later 
started for England, feeling I waa safe, You 
know nearly all the reat,” she goes on sadly, “I 
worked on at the weary round of rehearsals and 
concerts unflaggingly, knowing that it meant 
daily bread to me, for I had nota friend in the 
world, eave the Pereaus, and they were too poor 
in their old age to be left without help; so I 
worked for them as well ae myself, with never a 
ray of sunshine to brighten my dreary life till 
you came, aud I saw you at Colthorp, 

‘*T feared and yet hoped you loved me, thab 
day we 8 and gazed out over the surging 
waters—feared for you, hoped for myself. Don’t 
think me a bad, weak, wicked woman,” she 
implores, tearfully, clasping her hande. 

“T beard some months before I saw you thav 
Léon had been shot trying to escape from 
Toulon, but I took no steps to ascertain if it 
Were true or not; only when you pleaded sv 
hard to see me again I felt that ¥ must send over 
to France and learn all particulars, I was 
—< —~ he had been shot dead with seme 
others while trying to esca) They were wrong; 
he lived and re. Ro vont Lastad te hie ~ 
Had I known thie, had I dreamed that he lived, 
I would never have wropged you by marrying 
you. Bat I was innocent of avy intended 
wickedness, Noel—-you will believe that—and— 


iorgive me?” 


ee 


CHAPTER IX, 


Tue Earl looks down at the fair face raised 
#0 pleadingly to his own, He has taken her 
back to his arms ; she lies in their safe haven, 
pal pape rin streams across his breast 

ve : 
cleey'hie” en splendour her trembling hands 
P The tears glistened on her thick lashes ; he 
ces nob speak, because he is almost 


speechless from joy at finding she ia innocent, and 





} 


partly because it is so sweet to this man, who is 
atill a lover, to hear the woman he adores plead 
in her low, soft tones for bis pity and pardon. 

a | tried so hard,” she goes on, in her pathetic 
voice, finding he remains silent, *‘ to be stern and 
cold to you for your sake, 1 knew a woman who 
had sung in public, who had a shameful secret in 
her life, was not-a fitting bride for you, one of 
England’s proudest peers ; but I could not resist 
yonr pleading. I was weak as water when i 
should have been strong as steel. 

*T could not take my happiness and thrust it 
out of my life with my own hands, Had you left 
me at Colthorp, and never sought me after, I 
would have born it in silence ; but when you 
came to me again, after an absence of two months, 
I reslised what my feelings towards you were— 
realised what every hope of the future, every joy 
of the present, depended upon you, and you 
alone—that your love was more to me than any- 
thing else in the world. 

“With you I knew my life would be ao Para- 
dise— without you s lonely wilderness. I was 
selfish ; I thought only of my own happiness, 
forgot what I ought to have remembered, Your 
affection was so much to me, all that made life 
worth living, more than crown or kingdom ; yet 
my selfishness has gained ite rightful reward,” 
she says with a touch of bitterness, “for I have 
lost; both, and shall leave you poorer than I came 
to you, lought to have told you my secret ; but 
I was a miserable coward, and fesred that it 
might part us, and you was so noble and generous 
you would not ask me one question that would 
make me think you doubted me, 

“T must leave you. Noel—my dearest—my 
bead beloved,” she continues, sobbing bitierly, 
great tears rolling down her pallid cheeke—" a few 
days ab most, and I ehall be ap outcast from all 
I love and prize. Some other woman, more worthy 
of the honour, will bear your name, and take the 

lace which was never rightly mine. But, oh, 
Yoel | befors you leave me, before we part for 
ever, say that you pardon me, Forgive the 
wretched wortan whose sin was the outcome of 
great, unconquerable love for you;” and, 
rising, she flings herself at his feet, and clasps bis 
knees with her hands, looking up at the blonde, 
handsome face ao dear to her throngh a mist of 
blinding tears. 

" Forgive me—in pity forgive |” 

“Forgive you, my dearest?” he says ab last, 
his voice thick with emotion, ‘‘forgive you! 
there is nothing to forgive. My poor darling, 
yoa were more sinned against than sinning. I 
shall devote the rest of my life to making you 
forget these early sorrows, 

* And you will not send me away from you 1” 
she asks, half incredulously, looking up into 
the violet eyes that gazed at her with such a 
world of love in their soft depths. 

“Send you away? Certainly not. I shall 
keep you with me always,” and he lifts her from 
her kneeling posture, and presses her close to 
hi 


m. 

*Bub—Noel—— 1” 

* Well!” 

“J—I—am not—nob——” 

“Not what?” he asks, 

“ Your wife,” she murmure, hiding her face on 
his breast. ; 

“No, but you soon will be,” he rejoins, 

“How!” she falters, still keeping her face 
hidden, 

‘Because I shall marry you sgain as soon as 
possible—iun a few days at most, A special 
licence will emooth the way. For though your 

, according to the laws of France, was 
not legal, as your father did not actually give his 
consent, still it would have held good in this 
country; so there must be another wedding 
between you and me.” _ 

« Yes { » 

"We, of course, must be cautious, to avoid 
arousing suspicion, because your p sition in society 
would be lost for ever if this were suspected ; and 
Lady Silver knows something.” 

‘*Yes, Noel, and I dread her. She will never 
forgive you for not making her tuistress of Marin- 
din Rojzal, and she is jealous of me, Her jealousy 
will do some harm.” 


“| hardly think so, dearest. They are too 





dependent on my bounty; sho dare not offend 
me,” 

“Pray Heaven she may not wreak her spite on 
me,” bi 
" She will not, my love, I wili settle all scores 
with her. Her power lay in the facb of knowlrg 
that you had » secret from me—now that fs over 
all is clear and cloudless between us, I wil! make 
some plausible excuse to her about the converva- 
tory affair, and ehe shall not see Léon’s body, so 
will nob koow that it was he who broke into the 
house last night, And no more tears or talegiv- 
ings. I must see thoze pale cheeks rosy sgain. 
Put your arms round my neck and tell me you 
love me.” 

“You know I do, husband,” ehe replies, 
tenderly, obeying his orders, the old fawiliar 
term slipping out. “I love you better than any- 
thing elee in the whole world,” 

“My beloved |” and clasping her once more to 
his heart he showers down kisses on cheek, lip, 
and brow, till she glows again with new life and 
beauty. 

A week later all the guests have left the Royal, 
and the Earl and Marian go up to town, osten- 
aibly on business connected with the estate, and 
take none of the servants with them, not ever the 
discreet French maid, which causes some siight 
astonishment among the numerous members of 
Noel Tenterville’s household, 

“You can manage, I suppose, for two or three 
days without your maid }” he had asked her. 

And she answered,-—— 

“Yes, J never had one in the old days,” 

So alone they go up to the great metropolis, 
and stay at a quiet hotel uear the Strand. 

Ove morning, some hour or so after breakfast, 
Noel is writing letters, and Marian lookiog out 
into the busy street. Suddenly she comes and 
lays her hands on his shoulders, 

‘* Noel,” she says, “J am going to ask you o 
favour.” 

“A thousand, darling, if you wish it.” 

“Nay,” she answers, amiling, “one at a 
time will be greet. should deariy like to 
rua out and do a little shopping while you are 
finishing those horrid letters. No one will recog- 
nise me.” 

* Bat, Manan, you know nothing of London, 
and P 

"Yes, Ido, more than you imagine, If have 
often lived here when poor papa was alive; he 
was fond of bringing me over, because I under- 
stood and spoke English perfectly, 

"Very well, my love, I suppose I must give 
way. Mind you retnrn in time for luncheon.’ 

She kisses her thanks and hurried away. 

Noel fiaishes his letters, sends them off, looks 
at his watch, then out of the window, yawns, 
and finally lights up a cigar, and becomes ab- 
sorbed in the columns of the Jimes. 

An hour passed in this occupation, wher, once 
more examining his watch, jumps up, and, 
hurrying to the window, locks eagerly up and 
down the street, bub there is no sign of Marian. 

He paces the room a litte while, then aits down 
to the paper again, fings it aside after a bib, 
lights a fresh cigar, an’, taking up a novel, con- 
soles himself as best he may. 

But the time slips away, and still no Mariax, 
He grows restless, then impatient, finally —as the 
time for luncheon passes and nothing is to be 
seen of her—alarmed, He must go in search of 
her, though he knows the chancés are sadly 
against his meeting her. 

A thousand terrible conjectures flit through his 
brain, and, unable to bear the suspense any 
longer, hs rushes into the hall, and, snatching up 
in his excitement the round hat of a distinguished 
artist staying at the hotel instead of his own 
frreproschable Lincoln and Bennet, leaves word 
he shall not be very long, aud hurries up the 
wide streed, 

He turns the corner, and coon finds himself in 
the Strand, 

He had not gota dozen yards before he a!most 
runs into the arms of Marian, who is looking be- 
hind her. As che turne and sees who it is a ery 
of joy escapes her lips. 

“Ob, Noel—Noei! I an so glad it is you 
That horrible man |” 
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“What horrible man?” asked the Evrl. | asked to be allowed to be godmother to the little | of the county people now that her Grace has 
“ Have you been annoyed? If so——” lordling. gone over to the enemy end taken her up so 


“ Never mind, it is all over ; now I have met 
yo. T feel safe once more.” 

But he preases her, and ehe tells him that, 
having finished ber purchases, she bad strolled 
on to the Embankment, and, thinking that there 
might be a nearer way than to go all round to 
Charing Croes again, she had asked an elderly 
man, with the dress and appearance of a gentle- 
man, if he could direct her, : 

He had promptly volunteered to do eo, and 
had vrought her safely Into the right eide of the 
Strand, 

Having done this, however, bis manucr imme- 
diately changed, and he had made come coarse 
and familiar remark az to her beauty. She had 
immediately run aetraight away up the street, 
looking back every now and then, but he bad not 
had the audacity to fellow her. 


viclously ; “bub it will be a leseon to me not to 


allow you to go out again unattended in the | 


streets of London. 
such pearls,” 

The Earl obtains a special licence ; and one 
morning these two, who have lived together as 
man and wife for nearly a year, go out and drive 
to a dingy, time-worn church in the heart of the 
busy city of London, and kneeling once more 
before the altar they plight their faith and are 
made one—this time with never a shade of sor- 
row or sin between them, nothing save a great 
crusting love on either side, which can end only 
with their lives, 

They go back to the Royal for a short time, 
and then Lord Marindin takes hile wife abroad, 
giving out that the extremely severe winter is 
trying her delicate constitution too much, and 
that the doctors have ordered her to the sunny 
south, an arrangement which suite the Duchess 
of Palliser and her daughter extremely well, as 
they, with Noel's permission, take up their 
abode at the Castle and hold high revel there, in 
the absence of its lawful lor? 

And Noel and his wife enjoy the languid life 
of southern climes, self-exiled from the stern, 
cold skies of England, its chilly blaste, whitened 
fields, and frozen inkes ; they waader like a pair 
of lotus-eaters through the Hesperides, re | the 
shores of the Riviera, and amid the violet-filled 
fields of Monaco and the orange groves of Tan- 
gier spent another honeymoon, and learn to for- 
get some of the horrors, fears, and doubts that 
have hitherto darkened and clouded their happi- 
ness, 

_ * * . . 


They are nob used to seeing 


Six months have passed. Once more the fields 
and wood and biils eround Marindin Roya! are 
green eud bright with the “August gold of 
earth.” The corn waves in the valleys, the 
poppies flaunt their scarletp heads aloft, the 
moors are purple with heather, the gorse gay 
with its yellow flowers, the bracken in the 
hollows grows tall and stiff, the oaks are getting 
joaded with acorns, the whortleberry bushes are 
thick, the honeysuckle plentiful; all nature 
shows that midsummer {a over and russet-garbed 
autuma at hand. 

The sun is setting in great glory behind the 
wooded hills, and bars of rosy and purple cloud 
stretch out far acrogs the sky. 

‘The herons are sailing out to feed, uttering 
loud “caaks,’’ and the rooks, who are coming 
elowly home to roost ia the olden trees, around 
the Castle are startled by the loud peal of the 
joy-bella—bells that ring out in honour of the 
christening of the heir of. Maricdixn Royal, a 
young gentleman some six weeks’ old, who lies 
in a blue aatin, lace-trimmed cradle, clenching 
his little dimpled fiesta and rolling restlesely from 
side to side bia round, pink poll, guiltless of all 
oovering, save a soft yellow down. 

Perhaps the tiny despot, Lord Noel Bertram 
Tenterville, objects to the numerous people who 
come and peer curiously at him as he fies among 
his filmy laces and soft-hued satins ; at any rate, 
his wee face puckers up curiously, and a low 


baby wail strikes on Marian’s ear as she siands | 


telking to her Grace of Elmhirst, who of late 
has been wonderfully gracious, and has: actually 





“Excuse me,” cries the Countess, instantly, 
“T hear my baby crying ;"” and ina minute she 
is by the dainty cradle, and in another has the 
small atom in her arms, pressed against her 
bosom, this wondrous mother-love some women 
feel shining in her dark eyes, lighting up all her 
face with a richer, fuller beauty, . 

“ What is the matter with the tyrant?” asks 
the Earl, laugbingly. 

“Tyrant! How dare you call him that, sir }” 
rejoins Marian, with a smile. “ He is the dearest 
little fellow in the world.” 

“ That may be according to your way of think- 
ing. Still, he is a tyrant, and you can’t deny it. 
How you flew just now when you heard his 
majesty’s voice.” 4 

“OF course. My wee man is tired. I must 


| send for nurse.” 
“[ wish I had caught him,” Noel says, | 


“Do you mean to say that you will actually 
let him go out of your sight,” 

“I suppose I must,” she answers, with a 
igh 


Must what?” asks Ada—Ada Clissold now— 
who has been bidden with the others to the 
naming of the heir. 

‘Send my boy to bed.” 

“Ts he getting tired }” 

" Yee,” 


"Cliasold,” cries Lord Marindin, jestingly, 
‘ beware how you set upa family. My wife 
used to love me, I was first with her, now I am 
a nobody. .My place fs taken up by that little 
hairless atom, that I have half a mind to 
strangle.” 

“Well, i never intend to let my place in Ada’s 
heart be usurped by any hairless atom,” rejoins 
the linesman, entering into the spirit of the 
thing. “Ifshe has a child, and she seems too 
fond of it, I shall take it away immediately and 
put it out to nurse, like they used to do in 
Ireland, with strict orders that it is to be fed on 
nothing but tinned milk.” 

* Roland, how can you!” cries his young, 
bride, blushing rosily, and giving him stap wi 
her: hand. 

“A very good idea,” remarks the Earl. 
“ Marian, if you don’t return at once to your old 
allegiance I will dispose of my rival as Clissold 
suggested,” 

" T have never swerved from it,” she answers, 
softly. “ You are still, as you have always been, 
my deareat and best beloved.” 

And husband and wife look at each other with 
infinite tenderness infinite love in their eyes ; 
and Lady Silver, seeing the look, secretly con- 
gratulates herself that she has had the sense at 
last to say “‘yes” to the Duke of Paulton’s suit, 
and bless him with her fair hand and honour him 
by spending his vast fortune and establishing 
herself as mistress of Paulton Chase and the 
broad lands that lie round it, for she knows now 
that there can be no secret between them—no 
cloud. Whatever the mystery of the man she 
had seen Lady Marindin speaking to in the outer 
conservatory on the eve of Christmas it muat 
have been explained, and satisfactorily explained, 
to Noel. Once or twice, with hardly veiled spite 
and malice, she has approached the subject with 
him, but he has silenced her with a sterness and 
determination that has awed even. her almost 
unabashed insolence and daring; and fearing to 
lose the good gifts that lie is his power, and 
having not a shred of proof with which to sub- 
stantiate her story, she has deemed it good 
policy to keep silent and be civil and courteous 
to her cousin’s much-hated wife. 

Still, as she looks at Noel Tenterville—tall, 
handsome, manly—all.a woman could wich, with 
his violet eyes and sunny hair, and then at the 
man beside her, whose Wife she is pledged to 
be -ome, @ sigh escapes her lips, and she inwardly 
rails sgaiost the bad fortune that has gfven 
her fors spouse @ man more than double her 
age, bald, red-faced, undersized and podgy, and 
desperately—inconviently so—in love with her. 

“My last chance gone,” she mutters to her- 
self, as she sees her cousin and the Duchess of 
Elmbirst chatting amicably together, “I can 
never manage to o:tracise Marian from the cream 





warmly, But I shall hate her, hate her as ng 
as I live,” and the cold eyes enap like flints, an 
the thin lips curve with a bitter sneer; and the 
Duk» of Paulton, as he notes it; quakes inwardly 
somewhat, and thinks he will have to give Silver 
her head when she is his wife, and we neither 
whip nor spur. 

“Your wife is locking very lovely,” the 
Duchess is saying, with ber suave smile, 

‘* Does your Grace think so?” answers Noel. 

“Yes, As I told you before, I ad her im- 
oat ly. Her style is nob quite English, though ; 
is Saad } 

“No. She is partly French and partly Nor- 
wegian, as well as English.” 

“That accounts for her graceful bearing. But, 
my dear Lord Marindin,” goes on the t 
leader of fashion; with delicate curiosity, “ you 
have never told me who she was.” 

* Have I not?” he answera, lightly. 

“No. She must have come of some 
good old family, she looks thoroughbred.” 

“She did. Marian is the only child of the 
last Comte de Sormis.” 

“Indeed! Then her ancestors date back 
nearly as fax as your own?” 

“Farther, I believe.” 

“Do you know,” continues her Grace of Elm- 
hirst, ‘that I think you are a most fortunate 
map, You can hardly have an uvgratified wish 
or an unfulfilled desire.” 

* You are right, I have not,” and the Earl, as 
he s raises his head and looke towards 
Marian, who still holds his child pressed to her 
bosom, and meeting her eyes, radiant and love- 
lit, he feels that his happiness is complete and 
that fate can have no more good gifts to bestow 
on hic, 

(THz END.) 








MY LOVE LOVES ME. 
—:03— 


THe world was never so bright before ; 
The skies were never so biue, I know ; 
And the birds keep wagblivg o’er and o’er, 
As they flit in the sunchine to and fro ; 
And this they are singing so merrily : 
*‘I’m happy !—I’m bappyl—my love loves 
me!" 


He told me so at the gate last night ; 
And won my promise to be his bride ; 
The moon shone down with a calm, clear 
light, 
Pie my lover's wish could not be denied ; 
So he kiesed me, whiepering tenderly : 
“J’'m happy !—I'’m happy !—my love loves 
me!” 


Ard when I came in, dear mother said : 
“ Where were you, daughter? You lingered 
late.” 
I said, while my cheeks flushed burning 
red : 


“ With Harry, down by the garden gate.” 

And I whispered again at my mother’s knee : 

“Tm happy !—I'm happy |-~my love loves 
me!” , 


And eo the world is brighter to-dey 
With a light I never knew before ; 
Dear mother says {t will always stay. 
And brighten life’s pathway more and more, 
If only lover’s will faithful be— 
“Tm happy !—I'm happy !—-my love loves 
me !” 


So I will be constant and kind and true ; 
He will never regret his love I know, 
We'll be as happy our whole lives through 
As we are now ; and if that be so 
No wonder my heart sings constantly : 
“Ym happy!—l'm happy !—my love loves 
me!” 
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InteRCOURSE with persons of decided virtue 
and excellence is of great importance in the for- 
mation of good character. The forces of example 
is powerful ; we are creatures of imitation, and 
by necessary influence our habits and tempers 
are very much formed on the mode of thoge with 
whom we familiarly associate, 


Owe means of confirming and establishing one’s 
aff:cthionsis by serving the loved. Nothing en- 
dears one person tosnother so much as aiding 
and serving him, especially if. self-sacrifice is in- 
volved, Giving what is valued always increases 
aflection to the reciplents, even if it; be only mate- 
rial banefits that are conferred, much rore when 
it is our time, our labours, and oursalves. 


Gratitude is ashort cut to sincere and lasting 
friendship. Some people complain that they have 
no friends. Have they never had a favour done 
to them? Why, every man has had a score of 
favours done every day of his life! Those 
who bear it in mind, who say a word of hearty 
thanks, who watch a chance to de a favour in 
return, never lack friends, 


Ir is not upon wealth or material resources, 
not upon bodily health, or freedom, or know- 
ledge, much less upon any narrower and less 
comprehensive objects of desire, that we must 
fix our minds as being the corner-stone of 
proaperity. Valuable as they are, they are but 
instruments ; and the hand that is to wield 
them is character. We must have no emailer 
end in view than human excellence, Then the 
advantages that we now crave for themselves we 
shall priz» for their power to contribute to this 
great end; and, while our efforts to acquire 
them may not be lessened, our power to use 
them in the interests of a higher purpose will be 
greatly enhanced. 


Iy Days or O1p.—Breakfast and luncheon 
were very slight meals with the Greeks and 
Romans. The cena, or dinner-supper of classical 
times, consisting of three courses, piquant dishes, 
bay fi-h nist meat in gee removes, was held 

too esteem curean appetites to 
allow of its being injured by any previous repast, 
Not till the su or dinner, call it what we will, 
was served did the noble Roman take bis daily 
food with luxurious elegance and case, The 
evening meal was for the few, not for the many. 
Jt was the meal sacred to hospitality and pleasure, 
Those who partook of it reciined at length on 
couches, in the spirit of festal enjoyment and 
pleasure, donned jixe a marriage robe. Dinner 
or supper, this was the meal of the day. Business 
was left behind, care and toil were forgotten, the 
day’s work was done. 


Onance Jetty —This jelly is too well known 
to need more than a passing mention ; but every- 
bedy does not know bow to prepare an orange 
for an invalid. If the fruit is peeled, separated 
{into “pigs,” and left even for an hour by the 
bedside of a sick person, the outer ekin becomes 
dry and hard, and is most indigestible. It should 
be thus: Pare the orange to the quick 
—that is, take off the skin entirely—and then 
cub it up separately, removing every particle of 
skin every pip, Cat the flesh of the orange 
Into small pieces that will not need to be divided 
before being put into the mouth. Take a smail 
mould (or an ordinary jam pot does very well), 
aud place as near together as possible in ib the 
bits of orange ; sprinkle a little over them, 
then drain off all the juice that will have exuded 
— the of cutting ; melt a small 
quantity of isinglase, with sugar to taste, and 
mix with the juice, and, when quite dissolved, 
pour it over 9-3 and sugar in the jar, 
shake ft gently and it stand to get firm. 
When turned out each piece of the orange should 
have just a coating, but no more, of jelly,.and 
this will preserve the fruit quite fresh for several 
days. Ib can stand with a teaspoon beside it on 
the table by the invalid’s bed, and will be found 
moat refreshing during the wakeful hours of the 
night. Of course, the sugar can be omitted in 
the case of geome patients who are forbidden it, 
and if there be a tendency to over aweetness in 
the fait, Iemon juice may be used with ad- 
vantage, : 


- 
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A PLAIN GIRL. 


—:0:-—- 
CHAPTER XVI. 


By the end of the next week Biddy was able to 
resume her usual fanctions, and there was no 
further occasion for me to figure in the market- 
place at Boskell. 

Needless to remark, I severely cross-examined 
her on her return, She had had what she called 
“a good day.” 

“ Faix, Miss Nellie,” she said, “the quality was 
swarming round the cart like flies round a pot of 
honey, and one or two had the face to ax me 
where was the pretty girl was there last day. So 
I thought to myself I’d tell a good one when I 
went about it, and I faced them all down that 
there was ne’er a one in it but myself; that it 
was ] that always had the cart with the flowers 
and vegetables, and I did not know what they 
were talking about. 

* Av coorse, they were all of a different opinion, 
but I was very detarmined, and ssid there was 
no other girl, and they might take it or lave it, 

“A black, bitter-looking officer in the horse 
soldiers was very earnest about asking—a man 
with an eye like a needle in his head, and not 
young; but I gave them all the wan answer— 
aye, and to a civil-spoken young map, too, that 
cane by himself, and hought a hape of flowers, 
He looked at me very hard, and axed me where 
I came from. \ s 

“* Where I'm going back to,’ says I; and you 

see he did not get much out of me, You see, 
young ladies,” addressing my cousins, ‘it will 
never do to let; Miss Nelliein with the cart again, 
to have all the officers in the place round it, Ib 
don‘p do at all, in spite of all the fine sales she 
had.” 
I could zee very plainly that Miss O'Hera was 
not a little joalous—professionally—of my success, 
and I’m sure I had no wish to interfere with her 
business, vor did I covep another trip to Boskell 
with the ase and car. ‘ 

We were now so prosperous that we were able 
to buy sufiicent serge to make Maggie and Javle 
two gowns, nice neat costumes, modelled on the 
London one in which I had run away. 

We also gave our attention to other parts of the 
premises besides the garden. We grabbed up 
weeds in front in the gravel drive, Oh! howmy 
back has ached as I have dug out the dandelion 
roots with a kitchen knife. What hard work it 
was, but what an improvement. 

I was naturally a very orderly youvg person, 
and could not endure to eee the “sweep,” aa it 
was called, half buried in grasy. 

Nothing could ba done to thoee dreadful gates 
ab the west entrance, but one improvement | 
suggested and carried out—to wit, a padlock 
and chain instead of a bit of broken rope, where- 
with to keep the beggars and tramp: out; not 
tha’ they needed this, for there were too many 
gaps in the palings inviting them to walkin and 
make themeelves at home. 

Thad not been two months at the castle with- 
out making many inquiries about my parents, 
and at first my questions had not received any 
answers worthy the mame. Maggie and Janie 
put me off repeatedly, saying,— 

“You had better leave well alone, Nellie ; you 
need not mind ; it’s all forgotten now,” 

But I assured them both, with much vehemence, 
that I did mind, very much indeed ; that it was 
anything but well to be left completely in the 
dark ; tthe worst would be better than such 
complete ignorance as mine ; that fearfu! things 
had been hinted at, and that, in short, I was 
resolved never to rest until I knew all. 

So often did I declare this fact, and so per- 
tinacious was I, that one evening Janiv came 
down from the dressing-room with a more than 
usually solemn face, acd said,— 

* Nellie, you are to go up to mother—alone.” 

T had a good idea of what was coming. I was 
going to be told at last, snd my heart beat very 
fast as I+ climbed up the oarrow spiral stone 
stairs, and opened the door of my aunt's sanctum 
and walked in. ; 

She had been crying a little, I think, but it 





was rather dusk; so I could not be pvrisive on 
that point, 

“Come here, dear,” she said, risiog on her 
elbow. "The girls say you are very anxious to 
hear all about the past. [6 is fittest that I should 
tell you, though if you were wise you would rot 
ask to raise the veil, or to read the back pages 
of your family history. I do not think it will 
do any good,” she urged, pleadingly ; “it will 
only make you very unhappy, | know it will.” 

"Vm prepared to risk all that,’ I replied, 
firmly. “Aunt Julia, I am eure you mea: 
kindly, but you feel in your-heart that I ought tv 
know. I take the responsibility on myself, 1 
promise ~ I will nov. scream or faint—on my 
own head be al! the consequences of knowing the 
truth about my father.” 

“He was a very handsome man,” she began, 
in a tearful tone; “very. Half the girls in this 
part of the world were in love with Philip 
Deane.” 

** Deane }” I echoed. 

“Deane is your real name, my dear, not 
Dennis. He was quartered with his regiment 
at Boskell, just as a regiment could be quartered 
there now—thie was twenty years ago. Your 
mother lived with us, and it did nov seem un 
natural that thia handsome young man should 
fall in love with the prettiest girl in the country, 
Ellen Burke, and she with him. Ib was a short 
wooing. He was an only son, bis own master, 
though his mother was not pleased, and of 
course Richard and I made no objection—it 
seemed perfectly suitable in every way. 

“Ellen had many admirers, many more 
suitors, There was an officer in Philip’s own 
regimenh who proposed to her over and over 

nm, and quite persecuted her with his 

dresses, but she would have nothing to say 

to him. He was not dt all a nice mau, and 
Ellen showed her sense. 

“We had a grand wedding here. Those were 
our rich days,” she added, with a sigh, “We 
had arches of flowers all up the avenue and 
over the west entrance, a grand ball, and all 
manner of rejoicings, and the happy pair went 
away to England in order that Philip might 
present his bride to his mother. 

“After a tour to the lakes they came back, 
and settled down, and took a small furnished 
house, a very pretty one, just outside Borkell, 
They eeemed to be as happy as the day was 
jong, bub I was gorry to see that Ellen’a former 
suitor constantly frequented their cottage, and 
had settled himself down asa kind of ami de le 
maison, Eilen, I know, did not like him, bu 
Poi.ip did, and thought that Captain Kaut 
showed great good sense and megnaminity in 
accepting the "ge of friend, and sinking the past 
altogether, e made himself useful in many 
ways, took Philip’s duties, and all that kind of 
thing, and so things went on quite smoothly for 
several months-—the calaa before the storm.” 

Here Aunt Julia paused, and wiped her lips 
with her handkerchief, and took a loug sniff at 
her botile of salts. 

“Tam sorry to say play was very high in 
those days, Gambling was thought as little of 
as if it were smoking. Almost all officers 
gambled, your father included, I believe he was 
not what is called a ‘lucky’ pieyer, and Captain 
Kant was the very reverse, and your father was 
a rich man, the other was not. A very wealthy, 
foolish, poor boy joined, aud was bitten by the 
same mania, and every night the play at the 
mess at écarte used to be something astounding. 
The colonel was a weak man, and could not stop 
it. Ellen, your mother, did all she could to 
keep your father at home, and to a great extens 
succeeded ; but it happened to be winter 
weather—frout, no hunting, no means of getting 
out, anda certain gang of gamblers collected in 
each other’s rooms and p'ayed day and night. 

* One night there were hot words, high words 
--in short, ® quarrel. Your father tried to keep 
young Sim, the rich and foolish youth, fron 
staking double and treble stakes, There was a 
violent quarrel between him and Sim and Kant. 
Kant was ia favour of the highest play, and 
your father got up and left. His last words 
being audibly shouted back and vepeated subse- 
quently were these, ‘ You young fool, you don’t 
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know what you are bringing on yourself. You 
will be sorry for it when it is too iate,’ 

‘The next day there was no siga of any fric- 
tion between the parties, and your father and 
Mr. Sim went up the Vann duck-shooting alone, 
but Mr, Sim was never ecen alive again.” 

“You don’t mean that my father——’ 

** Wait, wait. Your father broGght the beat 
bome, and told a brother officer that, as Sim had 
complained of being frozen, he had got out on 
the bank of the river, declaring that he would 
walk home across country and be there before 
him, Your father appeared to be much amaged 
that he had not already turned up, No Mr. 
Sim came to meat, no Mr, Sim appeared on 
parade the next morning, no, nor any other 
morning. There was a search, The police 
scoured the country, and no traceof the missing 
man was to be discovered. He seemed to have 
vanished into space. 

"By-and-by little straws of evidence were 
collected: people recollected seeing the two 
young men in the boat. One man in a field bad 


| and it was as well. 
| still as that handsome fellow he was in his 





heard them talkivg very loud, quarrelling he 
thought ; and your father admitted that he and 
Mr, Sim had reuewed the discussion of the pre- 
vious evening again, and that in consequence of 
hia, as much as in consequence of the cold, and 
belag wet and hsif-frouen, Sim had landed, and | 
gone off across the fields [In rather a rage. Yet! 
he had taken » gun with him, your father’s, by 
mistake, leaving his own in the boat. 

“A farm girl who lived on the edge of the bog 
remembered on the night in question, the 14th 
January, coming home across the bog late, and 
hearing queer noises, moans and groans, like a 
sick cow, and being rather frightened she had 
ruo, and next morning, passing the same place, 
she had picked up a button, Of course there 
was an outcry for this button at once, but she 
said she had given it to one of the children to 
play with, and they had lest it, The place | 
where she had heard the groans was searched 
and dug, sad in a bog bole, his feet tied together 
with a handkerchief, and a weighbd of stones 
attached, was found the body, 

“Ie was in perfect preservation owing to ihe 
bog-water, and had been lying there for fully 
forty days. 

“ The immediate cause of death was a charge 
of slugs in the head. These slugs were those 
that belonged to Philip's gun, which were found 
under a turf clamp not far from the p'ace where 
the body had been hidden. You can imagine the 
sensation when the news of the discovery flew 
through the country. That same night a war- 
ranb was issued for your father’s arrest. 

“Proofs were heavy against him-—the quarrel, 
the gambling, the gun, the fact reluctantly 
avowed, as though It had slipped out unawares 
by Oaptain Kant, ‘that Deane had lost enor- 
mous sume to Sim;’ and also another strange 
item—Mr. Sim's book, his memorandum of all 
his batting, his losees, and his gains, was no- 
where to be found | 

“ Every voice was raised against, every finger 
pointed ab, Philip Deaue, Proofs were so strong 
—proofs of the crime ; but’no one could frame 
apy good reason for why he had done ib. 

** The quarre! was nothing serious, Even the 
losses at cards were not such immense ones, said 
all but Captain Kant. He laid emphasis on 
trifles, pointed out this and that, not openly, 
bub very forcibly all the same. It seemed 
strange, people eaid, that he should be so spe- 
cially bitter ; even for the credit of the cloth he 
should hold his tongue, and not do all in his 
power to hang a man whom he had onoe adopted 
as his special friend. 

**You cannot picture the hubbab in the 
county, or our feelings, whilst your father lay ia 
gaol waiting to be tried for his life. Of course, 
it was al! circumstantial evidence, but what can 
be stronger ? 

“Your mother believed In his innocence— 
she avowed it with her last breath. She sent 
him a line, the last she penned, saying, — 

““'T may not live to know it, but, Philip, you 
will be cleared yet,’ 

"She died the day that you were born. In 
spite of special counsel from London, and vast 





sums lavished by your grandmother, who be- 


lieved that her son was not guilty, he was found 
guilty,” 

I rose—TI grasped for air. Was she going to 
tell me my father had been hanged ¢ 

“No, ne, no!” she responded, in answer to 
my ghastly face. ‘‘Sit down again; I have 
nearly finished. It was twenty years’ penal ser- 
vitude.” 

A long, long pause. I could not speak; my 
very tongue seemed withered. 

‘In cases where they have direct evidence 
they rarely like to—tu-—” 

I filled in the sentence in my own mind. 

* And he was sent off to South Austrelis, and 
very shortly after his arrival there he died. 

“He would nob ese any of us before he left, 
Oh! I'd rather tlink of him 


cavalry undress and smart little cap, with his 
merry eyes and hearty laugh, than as a miser- 
able, shaven, haggard man in felon’s clothes!” 
her voice dying to a whisper, 

*T,” [ began, “‘ believe he never did it, Aunt 
Talia.” 

“Ah! my”’dear child, I wish we could all 
think so,” shaking her head very sadly. 

* But he had no object,” I persisted, “ none,” 

“Very true; bat he hada very hot temper— 
very. Iaa moment of passion he was half crazy. 
He may have fired off his gun, never thinking of 
what he was doing, and then, horrified, have 
hidden the body, and gone bome alone with that 
story about the cold, It was in a very lonely 
part of the country—quite the other side of 
Boskell—where the Vann creeps along throveh 
marehly lands edging the bog, and where there 
are scarcely any hovels,” 

*'T shall go and see ib geome day soon.” 

“Great goodness, child, you would not think 
of such s thing!” cried my aunt, half rising 
among her cushions, 

*‘ Indeed I would, and will, and must, I 
believe, as my mother did, that {b will all be 
cleared up yet, More, Aunt Julis ”—leaning 
over her and epoaking in a whisper-—‘ I 
believe J know who did it ; and now I'll go down 
stairs,” kiseiog her as [ rose, ‘‘ Thank you very 
much for telling me whst must have been moet 
agitating to relate, but it’s not av bad asl ex- 
pected.” 

"My dear Nelly !" 

“No, I tell you, Aunt Jalis, that circumstan- 
tial evidence’ ia often wrong, in spite of ap- 
pearances, and the real murderer is at largo yet. 
I'm sure of it.” 

My cousins both looked up as I openetl the 
drawing-room door, rather anxiously, sad no 
wonder. ; 

“Maggie and Janie,” I said, approaching, “I 
know all now, and I no more believe that he did 
it than I did it myself, Ishall work night and 
day to clear him.” 

“ Nellie!” they exclaimed, in a breath. 

* Ip seems an empty, foolish boast I know, but 
something tells me that Ishall succeed. You know 
I have a pretty strong will and a good deal of 
latent energy, and both shall be pud to the test 
now. In the firat place, one of you will have to 
go over with me next week and show me where 
it all happened.” 

“But we don't know,” they cried in one 
breath, 

‘*We must find oub then, Also the cottage 
where the girl lived who found that button,”’ 

“You might as well look for a needle in a 
bundle of hay, You may be certain she is off to 
America, like half the girls in the country, long 
ago.” 

* Well, we :nuet risk it, I’m not going to leave 
one PB eager unturned, much less a stone, nor to 
sit with my hands before me in idleness, when 
there is such a task before me.” 

“Hush, Miss Lucy,” said Maggie, “we must 
send up mother’s tea, and talk another time.” 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


A DAY or two after my interview with Aunt 
Julia uncle returned—walked in one evening 
quite casually, bag in hard, as I had done myself. 





He was a3 much startled by my likeness to my 
mother as my aunt had been. found, though, 
that he was a man of very few words ; bowed 
down to the earth mentally—with all the salt 
taken out of hie life by a continuance of misfor- 
tunes, 

My father’s so-called crime was the first blow. 
This bad been followed up by loss of friends, loss 
of money, and being burthened for years by an 
invalid wife, who also added to his troubles; and 
Tam sure, poor man, he was so with 
earthly cares that be scarcely knew which way to 


He was nob old, not so old as. le: ed, but 
his heir was very grey. His shoulders had a 
hopeless kind of stoop, and his face a weary, care- 
worn, blank expression. 

He did not, atay long ab home, bub started off 
agin, this time to Belfast, tomake arrangements for 
disposing of the fax‘ly plate—silver, I should say, 
which proceeding had been suggested to him in 
Dablin ; and he, poor man, bad almost forgotten 
its existence. Ib had not the light for some 
time, and was carefully stowéd away in big plate 
chests, somewhere in regions below the house, 

* We will have it out and give it a good clean- 
ing,” said Maggie ; ‘‘ it will take the of us 
and Lucy, if ever ‘we get held of her, a whole 
day’s herd work ;” and it did, 

We disinterred and unwrapped thearticles im- 
mediately afver breakfast, and it was quite six 
o'clock by the time they were all polished up to 
® proper state of cleanliness and shiniuvess, and 
were all arranged out—a most imposing show— 
upon the table in the dining-room. : 

We had to put a leaf in to make more room for 
them; we had to put some on the floor, some on 
chairs. There was s centre-plece, 
two soup tureens, many salvers, casters, candle- 
sticks, posseb bowls, side-dishes, a huge tea-urn, 
some racing cup, tea-pots, cups, and sugar- 
basins, not to mention such small fry as forks and 
spoons, and sauce ladles and snufers. ; 

The whole effect was quite dazzling, as we 
stood round and looked at our labours, and tried 
to apprise their value, 

The door was open, also the hall door, of course, 
and someone was standing on the steps peering in 
looking greedily at the glittering display, and 
presumably reckoning up its value also, is 
was a beggar, a ragged-looking, able-bodied 
tramp, with an empty bag on his back, a fierce 
eye, and a whins, 

I ran to the door, and quickly slammed it; and 
I remember peeping through the side window and 
seeing him standing on the gravel, gesticulating 
violently towards the house, in @ very threat- 
ening manner, with a heavy black-thorn stick. 

We put all our precious plate back into its 
various green baize bags and boxes, and felt thas 
we had done » good day’s work, and that the 
moment the things were sent for they were ready 
to start. 

For two days nothing happened, but on the 
afternoon of the third Biddy, who had been out 
milking, came into the dining-room quite sud- 
denuly, and said,— 

"| wish the master was at home with you ; 
there’s one or two nasty-looking tramps a hangiog 
round the yard this evening. I've sent them 
about their business, but I don’t like the looks of 
them, they are not like beggars. 1'll just go out 
presently and shut and lock the yard gate, and it 
would be maybe well to have a lock on the win- 
dows—they are «ll open.” 

The Castle was a lonely place, We had no 
neighbours, no man about the place—the only 
approach to one being Patsey the omen tos A 
who went for the post, cleaned boots, and made 
the mule’s toilet, and he slept in the distant 
village at his own home. 

We looked at one another In-ilence for some 
few seconds ; then I got up and went straight 
over to the open French window, closed it, and 
ran home the bolts, That was one safe. I then 
went and locked and barred and pud the chain 
up on the hall door, saying half joke, whole 


earnest,— 
“We had batter be sure than sorry.” . 
Whilst Maggie and Janie went round on: their 
part end every window fast. It was well 
they did, as events turned out, 
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“6 Now, Biddy, I'll go with you and look in all 
the empty teh | ; “then we will 
lock the yard and be quite comfortable for the 
ight.” 
en Biddy rather pooh-poohed my offer ; but 
I went with her all the same, she looking into one 
place, I into another—the turf-house, the long 
stables, the wash-house ; the coal-cellar had been 
examined, and were all yong F 
I walked along into the big coach-house. It 
was empty, too. Was it? No! Ael walked 
out I saw crouched behind the door the figure of 


man | 
*'T had sufficient presence of mind to walk 
straight out, as if I had seen nothing—walked 
quite er oh, how my heart was 
beatin 
Biddy was standing in the middle of the yard, 
and I walked quickly up to her and said in a low 


goice,— 
“Take no notice, but there fs a man bebind the 
-coach-house door.” 

Aa I spoke 4 sg a ee ey yyrn 

and, turning, I saw coming oud 

Q towards us. He had a knife in his 
hand, Wehad a start of say twenty yards, and 
made use of it. Oh, how we ran to the ecullery, 
and it, and then into the kitchen, and 
were in time to secure the door | I there 
‘had been only one of us he would have forced his 
way in before the key was turned; but Biddy’s 
weight’ held the door, and I locked it, bolted it, 
and barred it. 

He was in a kind of outer scuilery, that hada 
little ga window jooking into the kitchen, aud 
‘here this man’s hideous face appetred, brandish- 
ing his knife and uttering the most fearful threats 
if we did not at once the bolts and let him 
én. 

“Tf not, our blood be on our own heads,” 

He locke’ absoluisly fiendish, and, to add to 
our alarm, Maggie and Janie screamed out that 
two men were trying to force in the dining-room 
window. I knew that the back door was eafe, 
and I ran to help them, 

Yes, two men—wretches with black crape over 
their faces—were actually in the act of smashing 
in the glase with a big stone, and inserting their 
jong arms to reach the bolts. 

I ran for the carving-kuife, My courage, I am 
thankful! to say, rose to the occasion, and screamed 
to the man who had bis arm inside that I would 
cut ib off, 

I suppose I looked in earnest, for he pulled 
‘back his fingera for a second, and then with 
mightend main Janie and I closed the shutters, 
whilst Maggie ran to the drawing-room, and not 
@ moment too soon. What a mercy it was that 
something had prompted me to bolt ‘all the win- 
dows and lock the hall-door before commencing 
to search the yard! Only for this, these wretches 
would have had us at their mercy. It was the 
plate they had come for. 

“ Hand us out the plate!” they yelled, “' that’s 
all we want, Give over every ounce that’s in it, 
or {t will be worse for you. you don’t we will 
cut your throats from ear to ear and burn the 
house tO ashes. So make up your minds.” 

We held a hurried consultation, and cheered 
each other up, by declaring that the house was 
pretty secure now, and that we were not going 
to be frightenéd in that way—to do anything so 
foolish. All the shutters were barred, the doors 
bolted ; there was really nothing to fear. 

We went out of the dining-room, leaving the 
men howling at the window, and locked it after 
as, If they got in there ib would not do them 
much good. We then did the same to the 
library, the drawing-room, and all those on the 
ground-floor—exeept the kitchen, Here we 
found Biddy standing before the scullery win- 
dow, poker in hand, 

_""'There’s no use in that,” we said. ‘ We will 
block up that easily with a. heavy meal chest,” 
which we did; and as we had just settled it 
into its place, a terrible comangh was made on 
she kitehen door—an ouslaught that made ib 
creak badly, stout old door as ib was, 

_ “There's four of them, miss,” whispered 
Biddy, “and I belave one of them is Santy Max 
at the Cross,” 





“The masther is home,.xud he’s coming down 4 


to ye with a gun,” she shrieked through the 

keyhole ; but all she got for her pains was coarse 

Peng incredulous laughter and blood-curdling 
ts 


” See, Miss Maggte, here’s a pair of his boots. 
Do you walk about in them,” finging Maggie as 
rye spoke a huge pair of uncle Richard's shooting 

ts, 


“I don’t think they would believe you, Biddy, 
no matter how much I tramped about the house 
in them,” she said...“‘Ib will be more to the 
purpose to get at papa’s revolver, which is fn a 
drawer in the study table,” 

"What good will if be?” cried Jane; ‘' we 
don't know how to load or fire it!” 

“ But, I do,” I said. "Colia Maxwell gave 
me lessons last Christmas. I used to fire ata 
mark, and I'm notiat all a bad shot, Show me 
where to get it at once; I can fire it off in the 
os ant frighten them-If I can do nothiog 


“ Faith then, they’re not so easily frightened 
when there's a lot of silver to stale. I heard 
them {in the ,” said’ Biddy, * the rap- 
scallions, talking, and they said they would tear 


the house down sooner than lave it behind: 


them, and there fs not one to come next or nigh 
us before Paddy and the ‘post to-morrow 
morning. I’m thinking, Miss Janie, dear, it 
would be as well to let. me spake to them fair 
and asisy, and give them what they are after 
through the scullery window.” 
Sept tontey rps Jane oo A ee ; 
ab wi encouraging burg 3 and, 
besides, we have the best of it—they can’t get 


“They seem to have gone away, too; there's 
no sound,” said Maggie, listening in the hall. 

. “Oh, divil a fear of that. They are only 

lotting some rale mischief,” said Biddy, ‘ and 
et Lucy coming down to see what all the 
wok fs about.” 

“The mistrezs sent me to ask what is going 
on, young ladies, and if there were any visitors 
down stairs.’ 

In low voices we imparted to the trembling 
Lucy that the visitors were four cut-throat 
looking tramps come after the plate. “ But you 
must keep it quiet, Lucy,” we said, ‘she must 
not know ; there are double doors to her room— 
lock yourselves fn. Tell aunt we are playin 
hide and seek,” I said, “and so we are, an 
persuade her to take a sleeping draught.” 

Lucy promised to do what she was told, and 
presently departed, looking very white and 
frightened, and we four in the kitchen held a 
whispered council of war, Maggie now and then 
stamping up and down the stone flags in uncle 
Richard's boots; but there was nob a sound 
outside, although we strained our ears.” 

ladys pena re ge So the present,” said 
B “ are in no hurry, they know they 
have the whole night before them. One of us 
ought to alip out and get away to the village and 
tell the polis,” 

"Yes, this was an excellent idea, but who was 
to go? Loffered, I was awift of foot; but I 
did not know the short cats as well as Maggie or 
Jane, and then I was the only one of the garri- 
son acquainted with the use of fire-arme, 

No, my going was not to be permitted. In the 
end Biddy volunteered, the more readily, per- 
haps, as she had a sweetheart in the force; and 
after a long parly and many misgivings, and 
peepivgs, and cautions, we unbarred a window 
very gontly, and Biddy, in her blue cloak well 
pulied. over ber head, stole out, barefooted. 

The waning moon would soon be up soffi- 
ciently to show her plainly to the ekulking house- 
breakers ; so we had as pay her as hurriedly 
as we dared, and watched her creeping along in 
the shadow of the verardah, then away among 
some abrubs, till she was out of sight. Then we 
barred up the window and returned to await 
events In the kitchen. There we sat in silence 
by the firelight, speaking in whispers, and that 
but rarely. 

How p NEE the time crawled! The clock in 
the hall struck twelve. Biddy had been gone 
more than an hour, .Only an. hour-—it had 
seeroed fully three. 

* Perhaps,”, said Maggie, putting on some sods 





of turf as she spoke, ‘‘it may be a false alarm, 
after all, Maybe when they seo the house is so 
well protected they won’t come back. Ib was all 
& flash in-the-pan ; and when they found they 
could not get in wih a rash and take us un- 
awares, they have just given ii up.” 

But almost as the syllable “up” leit her lipa 
& sound of heavily-boote’?, tramping feet was 
heard in the yard, was presently heard in the 
scullery, ‘and a hoarse voice shouted through the 
window,— 

** Are you there yet, ; sung women!” 

We made no anawer. 

“ Are you there!” shaking the window vash 
furiously, 

“Which door shall we try first, James?" 
said another ; ‘‘’tis no matter whether they let 
us in or not.” 

“This wan--the kitchen—for't will be the 
aisiest, it’s not very sound about the Linge, Tha 
hall one is, and has two terrible strong bars.” 

Meanwhile we had got up, and like three 
statues in the middle of the kitchen floor, but a 
faint movement of Jane’s chair had been heard, 

"So you are there, and Biddy Maen, too. 
I give you all wan more chance, jusb to save 
trouble, for it’s only that, Hand .out them 
purty silver things, the dishes, and noggins, and 
mugs, and we will say no more; we can reach 
them through the window,” 

“We know wan that’s In it,” said 
another voles, “‘so keep none back, and give us 
the green for the convanionce of carrying 
them "—at’ a loud laugh. “IF you don’t, 
we juet give you five minite to make up your 
minds ; and we will break in the doors as alsy 
ae old firewood, and cut ali your pretty little 
throats, and take every mortal thing we can lay 
hands ov, and then burn the place to the very 
gravel,” 

" Are you coming with that silver?” roared a 
voice after a pause. 

" No,” I screamed, ‘ never, and the firat man 
into this house I shail shoot !” 

"You wouldn’t be the first o’ the family that 
shot a man,” yelled a voice, “and anny way [ 
don’t believe there’s 4 goon in the house, and a 
woman with a goon is no harm. Fire away, 
boys, they have had their chances.” 

A furfous onslaught on the back door now 
commenced, It wasstronger than they thought. 
We'dragged over the heavy kitchen table, piled 
& big chest on the top of that, with a kind of 
frenzied frantic onergy ; but, as we barricaded 
the door, ws could see actually the gleams of 
the hatchete as they hewed away at ft from the 
other side, and, although it might stand, tha 
monstrous four men with crowbars aad axes 
would scon have {b down. 

* Tb will last perhaps ten minutes,” said Maggie, 
with desperate calm ; “ we will lock the door on 
the other side and defend the Castlo, Stay, the 
plate is all up there now. They won't get much 
in these rooma, and all the doors are locked, Leb 
us get upstairs and maks the most of our 
time.” 

Jane was trembling from head to foot—and no 
wonder. I did not fee! nearly ae frightened then 
as I did afterwards, or as when wo were expec, 
tant. Then, as we sat round the kitchen fre, 
action fired my pulses, as their blood-curdling 
awful threats had fired my fury. Tio stairs 
were gradually winding, stone, and very narrow 
—-two people abreast would be a equeere. 

We hurried up, our movements naturally 
accelerated by the smashing blows audible on the 
back door—found Lucy tottering with fear, 
awaiting us on the landing, Aunt was saleep, 
her double doors closed. 

We made use of Lucy to help us down with 
a big chest of drawers, an old sofa, which we 
placed across the angle of the stairs, and aii four 
working as it were for their lives, | 

In five minutes wo had erected a barricade all 
but iompsssable, and that nothing but despera- 
tion at their elbow could hav® made possible te 
four youvg women like ourselves, 

Thad loaded the revolver, and if lay on the 
step beside me In readiness, on the stone steps. 
As I sat here I felt that all our livea depended 
most probably on my verve and steadiness of aim 
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LEANING OVER, I STEADIRD MY AIM QUITE AS COOLLY AS I COULD, AND FIRED. 


I would fire low. I did not wish to take any- 
one’s life, but 1 was resolved to hit if I could, 

Aa I sat there, clasping my hands tightly to- 
gether, my heart throbbing very very fast, I 
heard the back door go down with a crash, 
and a roar of triumph accompanied its fall, 
They werein, I involuntarily put out my band 
and tock up the pistol, and locking round at the 
three facee behind me, said, with the intention 
if keeping up their courage, 

“They won't ged up here so casily, 
only the outside in comparison. 

Now begun a violent hammering at the door 
leading from the kitchen tc the hall. It did not 
stand long, for it was prized off its hinges in less 
than two minutes, and by the light of two gutter- 
ing candles on the cabinet we made out for we 
had, of course, extinguished our lighte, no less 
than six men, 2)l with crape tied over the 
upper part of their faces, 

“So you are up there, my beauties ?” said the 
man that had been spokesman hitherto. 

‘Aye, and the plate is up there too,’ said 
another, There was a muttered kind <f con- 
eultation, and thea a man said,— 

“You had better come down, for we have 
firearms, and will pick you off like sparrows,” 

* That’s John Conner’s voice—the wretch,” 
whispered Maggie, ‘‘No fear of him, he never 
ehot a crow.” 

There was ab this instant a shoi fired upwards, 
and a lot of smoke nearly choked us with the 
smell of gunpowder, but none of us were hit— 
we were too well sheltered. Another had the 
sams effect, and now a rush was made under 
the emoke up six or seven of the steps. 

There were four men pushing at one barricade 
with might and main, and one, assisted by those 
behind him, was actually clambering up with a 
knife between his teeth. Now or never was 
my time. 

**Stand back, or I'll shoot you!” Icried, A 
guffaw from the hall was the only answer, and 
leaning over, I steadied my aim quite asa coolly 


That is 





as I couldand fired—fired at a man who was 
helping up this wretch. 

With a loud oath and a kind of scream he 
tumbled over backwards, and the other with him. 
My shot had taken effect, and I sat down with 
my smoking revolver in my hand, feeling, I must 
say, rather sick, 

The oaths and curses and threats from the 
hall were too fearful. 

I had wounded one of them above the knee, 
and he was consigning me to the most fearfu! 
place after he had done for me, 

To carry the stairs by a rush was the next idea, 
and with the hall-mate used as a kind of shields 
against my bulletsa—necessity is the mother of 
invention—they charged us once more, 

As I rose and became, 1 suppose, visible, I 
felt a sharp sting in my shoulder, and instantly 
aftewards a loud report. I had been hit, but 
not badly. I fired off three chambers after 
the other reckless'y, and as the amoke filled the 
narrow staircase I seized a heavy chest from the 
top of the shutter, and with Maggie's and Janie’s 
help hurled in after them. 

Whether the shots had told or not I could not 
say, but the coast was clear once more, and there 
was a complete cessation of hostilities for fully 
ten minutes, and then I beheld s great bundle of 
hay and apother of straw—the mule’s provender 
being 

For a moment I failed to see the meaning of 
this move, and then it dawned apon me In all ite 
horrors, They were going to burn us out. But 
luckily for us, ere this kind intention could be 
carried into execution, there were other and 
many voices in the kitchen-—in short, a welcome 
party coming to our reecue—about ten of the 
neighbours, four of the “ polis” and Biddy ; but 
our besfegers had been sharp enough to open the 
hall door, and through it they fied, leaving 
nothing behind them but i a ep and — 
crowbar, and actually ing away the woun 
man, for the track of blood wae seen next day all 
across the gravel and across into a shrubbery, 





and, strange to say, favoured by the darknese 
and their intimate acquaintance with the Ins-aud 
outs of the premises they all got away scot 
free. 

The reaction after this terrible night was of 
course very considerable. “or days we did nob 
get over our dreadfnl expuriences, 

My wound was a mere graze—nothing more, 
Nothing had suffered excepting the door, 
but the story was the talk of the county. It 
was actually put into the papers, and made & 
most sensational and romantic appearance under 
the head of “ Gallant defence of a house by three 
young ladies.” 

I was the herione of the adventure, 


(To be continued.) 








Exnavstive experiments with X rays on the 
germs of tuberculosis have been reported to the 
French Academy of Science. A number of guines 
pigs were inoculated with tuberculosis virus. 
Half of them were subjected to the rays every 
day for eight weeks. Both lots were treated 
precisely alike, with the exception of the ap- 
plication of the rays. Abd the end of the 
experiment it was found that the guinea pigs 
treated with the rays were in excellent health 
and bad grown fat. The others had developéd 
abscesses and were evidently ailing. It is a fact 
long established that light kills certain sorts of 
germs. It may be. that in this wonderful dis- 
covery @ cure for or mitigation of this dread 
disease has been found, Certainly it would seem 
to be in order to pursue this subject with a good 
deal of earnestness. Tuberculosis patients wight 
be put under the X rays with a view to sscer- 
taining their effect upon the human organisatiou. 
EX page Sill Salvenatinns grins, & Seaveey So 
been made that will rank with anything ever 
developed in the study of medical science. 
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“NO ONE WILL FIND THE BODY,” WERE THE WORDS PLAINLY AUDIBLE TO THE LAWYEL, 


THE GOLDEN LURE. 


—10r—— 
CHAPTER VI.—(continued). 


Arrer returning to the room upstairs Jane sat 
by the fire, thinking of ‘what she should do, She 
determined to write to Adam Brownell and trust 
herself to remain at the inn until she heard ‘from 
him, which she fancied would bea ere long. 

Then, too, she must write immediately to Dr. 
Evlin, and let him know of her safety, as he 
would undoubtedly hear of the loss of the Fire 


Fiy. 
Despite her late exposure and peril she felt nob 
the least inclination to sleep, but thinking it best 


to lie down she unfastened her clothes and sought. 


the couch. 

The night wore on and the hand on the dial 
pointed to two o'clock. Jane still lay on the 
couch, but an oppressive fear was on her and she 
could not sleep. Finally she arose and sat down 
in the gloomy embrasure of the window, the 
heavy curtain falling over her. She saw a light 
flash through the keyhole and heard faint foot- 
oe on the stairs, but she still did not heed 

em, 

An unconquerable terror chained her to her 
seat and she felt herself unable to move, 

Captain Blane slept uneasily. He occupied a 
recess that was only separatéd from the mate's 
apartment by a heavy chintz curtain that fell 
from ceiling to floor. Twice he fancied he heard 
his name called, but he was half asleep and the 
voice soupded faint and far away. Then he tried, 
half unconsciously, to listen, but there was no 
sound save sot pee of the ocean pedherttr ry 
moaning throug @ crannies of the old inn, 
His tired head ht the pillow again and he 
fell into » deep and dreamless sleep. 

Then there was a calm for an instant, a solemn, 
weird stillness seemed to settle over the house, 
which was broken suddenly by a loud and terrible 


» ery as of one in mortal 


This time there Gall Ge ie mistake. Half 


bewildered Captain Blane pushed back the heavy 
curtain and looked anxiously out. 

A horrible sight met his astonished eyes. 

The room was dark, save a fceble light emitted 
from the candle that spluttered fitfully in the 
socket, but by its faint rays he beheld the 
mutilated body of the mate being borne out to 
the passage-way in the arms of the villainous inn- 
keeper. . 

On they went, the blood leaving a crimson trail 
through the hall, until they finally disappeared 
down the narrow iron stairs that led tc the vaults 

Here the innkeeper paused. 

Throwing the lifeless form on the damp earth, 
he dug a grave in one corner of the cellar, and, 
with the assistance of his wife, the dead man 
was thrown into it and the earth heaped up over 
hi 


im, - 
As the last shovelful of dirt fell with a dull 

thud on the grave a dee» groan broke the solemn 

stillness. 

. The guilty couple exchanged glances. 

“'Tis his spirit,” whispered the woman, her 
lips white with fear. 

* More likely it’s the wind,” muttered Dykham, 
making haste to leave the cellar. 

Both were superstitious, aud, fearful lest she 
should be the last one to climb the iron stairs, 
the woman rushed ahead, forgelting in her mad 
haste the tin lamp that stood on the floor, still 
ww and ascended the steps at a break-neck 
8 . 

PNelther one rested until the heavy trap door 
was securely shut, then they eyed each other 
fearfully. 

The man was the first to recover himeelf, 

“Come slong, old woman,” he cried, fiercely, 
“dead men tell no tales, and we may as well 
finish up the business and make a clean job of ib 
at once. No falling back, now, I say.” 





They went slowly up the long staircase, and 
as they reached the chamber-door paused to 
listen. 

All was still, 





Dykham turned the knob gently. 

The door swung slowly open, and, with bated 
breath, the murderer and murderess entered 

Captain Blane’s heavy boots stood at the foot of 
the bedstead, and his hat lay ov a chair, but the 
bed was unoccupied, and, save themselves, the 
room was empty. 

The bird had flown |! 

With a terrible cry the burly innkeeper sprang 
upon the couch, calling londly for his victim to 
come forth from his hiding: place. 

But there was no sound save the echo of his 
own voice as it reverberated through the empty 
corridors, 

"' He has overheard us and escaped,” muttered 
the terror-stricken woman, her face looking 
ghastly in the dim raye of the candle, but which 
partially fllumined the apartment. 

Dykham strode slowly round the room. 

“ He cannot have gone far, for here are his hat 
and boots. We must search the house and 
grounds. If he is really beyond our reach we 
must meke our escape as quickly as possible. 
The authorities already have their eyes on us, 
and this, if discovered, will finish the busiuess,” 

The innkeeper looked under the bed, round the 
room, and down the hal), but found nothing. 

Then he lighted a fresh lamp and cearched 
the house thoroughly, but there was no trace of 
the missing man. 

From the house the fankeeper went direct to 
the stables. 

Half expecting to see his intended victim, he 
raised the curtain of the coach that was the only 
vehicle there, and, turning the full blaga of the 
lantern upon it, peered anxiously in. 

But It was unoccupied. 

With a muttered imprecation he dropped the 
curtain, and, harnessing the horse:, returned to 
the house, 

Hie wife was waiting for him at the door, 

* ft is of no use,” he cried, angrily, in answer 
to her inquiries; “he has gone away. To- 
morrow, may-be sooner, the sheriff and all the 
hounds of the law will be upon us, and escape 
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then will be impossib'e. The storm has died 
away and we can go to-night, Qollect all your 
valuables and clothing aud put them in the 
coach, I'li see Ingersol and settle this affair 
omehow, Anyway I don’t propose to have my 
neck stretched on his account,” 

Ingersol came along up the walk as he finished 
just in time to overhear the conelusion of the 
epeech. 

“What about neck stretching}” he asked, 
sharply, pausing in hia walk and confronting the 
inukeeper. 

Dykham laughed sardonicaliy. 

“T mean that one of your coves lies dead in 
the cellar, and the other——” 


He paused. Rg 8 
'* Well, what of the other?” erled Ingersol, 
fiercely. 


“The other one has gos away ; and if I don’t 
want my neck stretched I shall have to sbip off, 
deuced quick, too.” 

Ingersol stamped the earth in Impotent rage, 

** Escaped! Juet my lack always, Bub the 
girl, Jane Brent, whab have you done with 
her ?” 

" Nothing, We've hod no time,” 

Again Ingersol poured forth a volley of invec- 
tives, 

“You may storm, Ingersol, bub Pil not peril 
my life to send to perdition any more that you 
want put out of your way, Pay me half the 
sum we agreed upon and I'll leave you in twenty 
minutes. Refuse to pay it and I'll shoot you 
where you stand,” 

Dykham drow a revolver and pointed it straight 
at his villainous employer, 

Ingersol quailed before him. 

* Pub up your pistol, Dykham. I haven't re- 
fused to pay your charge yet, nor thought of 
joing so. Here ils my purse, it contains two 
bundred pounds, ‘T'ake it and I will give you a 
cheque for more,” 

Dykham lowered his revolver, 

* Now then you talk like a man of senee, [I'll 
see what I can do for you, providing you pay 

| enough--but it will take money and plenty 
ol ib 
Ingersol caught at his words, 

* | will pay you a thousand pounds in gold to 
make way with Jane Bront. Think of that, 
man. You will be rich.” 

He forgot his usual caution in his excitement, 


and hfe voice sounded sharp and clear on the siill | 


sir. 

A lonely figure, shrouded in sombre garments 
and securely hidden in the thick folds of the 
window curtain, was peering cautiously from the 
casement above his head 

* Yes," he continued, still in his loud tone, 
“ two thousand poundsif you will undertake it 
and finish it up well, leaving no trace of her be- 
bind.” 

Dykham was thinking. 

“T'll take your offer, Ingersol; but I must 
finish her in my own way and have my‘own time, 
Tb cannot be done to-night, for morning is most 
here and we must be gone. But we can force 
her to go with ue, and in some lonely paes she 
can be thrown out to feed the crower.” 

* As you think best—I shall be content.” 

Dykham turned to enter the house, and In- 
gerso! walked off down by the sea. 

But the lonely watcher in the window had 
heard the nefarious plot, and a sickening sensa- 
tion came over her as she listened, 

Trembling for support she leaned wearily 
against the wall. 

‘*T may escape,” thought she. “ The officers, 
they think, will be here to-morrow, I will leave 
a note in this crevice that shall guide them to 
me, or cause them to search for me throughout 
the kingdom,” 

With trembling fingers she undid the brass- 
bound box, ané, taking pencil and paper, in a 
trembling hand wrote as followa :— 

“ Inn-on-coast :—To whom it it may concern: 
—Be it known that Captain Plane, the mate and 
Jane Brent, of the wrecked ship Fire Fly, 
were cast upon this beach on the night of the 
nineteenth of November; that Captain Blane, 
the mate, and Jane Brent were brought to this 





house, where one of the mei was murdered and 
buried iu the vaults, 

“ Moreover, be it known that I, Jane Brent, 
am about to be removed against my will to some 
remote place, there to meet my death at the 
instigation of the man Ingersol. I beseech you, 
whomsoever this scrap of parchment reaches, to 
come to my assistance speedily ; and may Heaven 
have mercy on me until then, 


“Janz Brent, 
Passenger by the ahio Fire Fly. 


Locking the box hastily, she slipped it in the 
folds of ber dress. 

Footsteps were approaching and a lamp shone 
brightly through the crevice in the door. 

he knew she could not escape, but as the 
peril grew more imminent her spirit rose strong 
and powerful to withstand it, 

“T will meet ay fate bravely,” she sald, wrap- 
piog her cloak around her and sitting down on 
the sill pale as a ghost, buf calm, “{ will not 
fight and struggle, but eave my strength.” 

The door opened widely and the inkeeper’s wife 
oe 

seemed surprised to see Jane sitting uo 
slready dressed, — 

* Not asleep, I see?” 

“No,” 


Her voice sounded loud and unnatural, and 
she spoke with an effort, 

Mra, Dykham suspected that Jane Brent was 
aware of their secret. 

A hangman’s rope danced before her vision for 
an instant, then she recovered herself. 

She went up to Jane insolently and laid her 
hand heavily on her shoulder. 

"Look here, young woman, I see you know 
what we have been about, but don"t you dars to 
peach. We're going to leave now, my old man 
and ime, and you'll go with us. So come on, the 
coach is waiting and we must be off.” 

Jane looked furtively around for a place to 
secrete her note, and spied a smal! stone ledge 
jutting out near the window, 

It was the very thing. 

" T will come madam, as soou as I get my dress 
arranged,” said she, shaking off the hand from 
her shoulder, and, turniog round, pretended to 
fasten the robe, 

Watching her opportunity, she slipped the 
brass-bound box from her pocket, and, placing 
the note on the lid, set it on the stone ledge, 

“T willleave the box here,” she whispered to 
herself, ‘it will be safer here on this ledge than 
it will be with me, If I escape I can come and 
get it back again, while, even though I am not 
killed, if I keep the box Ingersol will get it from 
me, and destroy the papers,” 

She placed it back on the shelf, and started 
towards the door, 

The landlady strode after her. 

“Nob so fast, miss; you can’t geb away, and 
don’t try, for you will get hurt ff you do.” 

Jane slackened her pace, avd allowed the 
woman to keep up with her, 

The coach was standing at the door, and push- 
ing Jane futo it the innkeeper faste the 
heavy curtains down, and nailing up the honse 
clambered on to the vehicle and drove away, 

Tagersol watched them go, aad when the rumble 
of the wheels was lost to his ears he slouched 
his hat down over his eyes, pulled up his coat 
collar, and with long swinging strides started for 
the nearest railway station, 

On the evening of the next day he had the 
pleasure of handing the lawyer a paper con- 
taining a printed announcement of the burning 
of the Fire F/y and the total loss of all on 
board, 

“Nob a soul saved,” said Ingersol, -with a 
hypocritical sigh, slipplng the paper into bis 
pocket after Brownell had finished perusing it, 

“ And the helress of the hundred thousand 
pounds is lost at last,” said the lawyer, in a sad 
tone, 

* * * * 

As they rounded the hillside the woman looked 
back aud took a farewell glance at the house that 
eo long had been her home, With a sudden 
shudder she thought of the. stark, ghastly body 





- ma nna 
down in the damp vault beneath the heavy flag. 
atone, 


Dykham looked at his wife and noticed her 
backward glance with a grim laugh, 

“ Io will be many 8 long ere we return to 
that shell,” said he, with a chuckle. ” With all 
the money we now have we can live as we please 
in some distant place or quiet inland town, where 
no one we have ever known will come to disturb 
us, 


* Bat the girl?” 
Jane's listening ears barely caught the ruffian’s 
brutal though guarded reply. - i 


Pray pitch her overboard when we come to 
a river. 

sorrow gorges, babtiog tor nothing 4 ta vies 3 
narrow gorges, or uD 
themselves purse from the scene of the 
previous night’s tragedy. aS 

Jane Brent discovered that her time was come, 
and the heart of the lonely prisoner grew faint 
as she saw no chance to escape the dreadful doom 
fate evidently had in stdre for her, Ni 

It was in a lonely gorge, which rushed 
a seething body of sullen-soun water ; and 
the great gnarled trees towered closely over the 
steep sides, their heavy boughs shutting out both 
light and air. 7" es 

Here the innkeeper bad decided was a fitting 
place to accomplish his murderous purpose. 

The carriage suddedly halted, and the gruff 
voice of Dykham orderei Jane to gebp out, As 
she did not immediaie'y obey Dykham epran 
into the coach and seed her loag garments, 
eng Sr rudely te the earth, 

As she felt the rustle of the leaves under her 
feet a desperate resolve fired her soul. 

“Say your prayers, young woman, 
quick, for I intend to let: daylight through that 
heart of yours in just half a minute,” said 
Dykbam, with a fiendish laugh. 

She turned towards him, her pallid face 
gleaming strangely white in the dim morning 
ight, 


“fT am to die,” she said, {n «a husked, un- 
wavering tone, ‘you must allow me to commend 
myself to Heaven untrammelled and unpolluted 
by your touch, Kemove your hand from my 
shoulder, that I may be free, and kneel to 
Heaven.” 

The inukeeper shrugged his shoulders, removed 
his hand, and cocking a pistol, pointed ft at his 
victim. She saw it with a glance of pale 


despair, 

“‘ Nay,” cried she, with o helpless gesture, “I 
cannot pray with your cruel eyes upon me, Oan 
you not leave me five minutes to myself! I 
cannot escape.” 

He lowered the revolver, and turning his head 
winked at his wife, who, with white lips, was 
watching the horrible scene. 

Jane saw his averted geze, and her heart 
leaped with hope, 

With a startled bound she rushed past the 
burly roffian, and sped into the thicket, the loud 
rustling of the boughs attending her fight, and 
giving a clue to the direction she had taken, 

A volley of imprecations broke from his lips as 
he started in pursnit of the fugitive. 

It was an unequal match, but she had the 
advantage in being lighter and smaller than her 
pursuer. 

Tn and out she dashed across the small cireular 
space and through the underbrush, her enemy 
following with fiery syes and bated breath. 

On she sped until her trembling limbs could 
hardly sustain her weight, and her breathing was 
quick and short. 4 

Then he gaining on her. 

Slowly but surely he turned the tide of the 
race, and as she s d blindly on he dealt 
her a blow with the butt of the pistol that felled 
her to the ground, 

She sauk proas upon the ground without a 
moan, & little stream of blood trickling from her 
mou 

Dykham raised his pistol again, but a sudden 
blow sent it flying through the air, and the voice 
of hia wife cried sternly,— : 

“Dykham, as you hope to live another minute 
I bid you stop. Things have gone far enough. 
Before Heaven, if you dare to strike that. girl - 
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in, or in any way molest her, save by keeping 
te a close prisoner, I will denounce you to the 
police,” 
The innkeeper glared at her furiously, but she 
stood her ground bravely. 

“T repeat it. Don’t you harm her any more. 
We will take her to some far-away place and 
shut her up, and the gold Ingersoll shall pay 
you will keep her for ever hidden, I, for one, 
have had blood enough.” 

He lowered his revolver with a surly frown. 

“ Have your money, woman, but sooner or 
later a murderer ia scented by justice, and the 
criminal arraigned for punishment. Now, mark 
my words, that girl will be the connecting livk 
between that one night's work and us. Do you 
no® hesitate ?”* 

* She shook her head, 

“Tl risk it. We shan’t be found ont.” 

“Very weil.” 

Dykham carried the fuaminate body to the 
coach, and, procuring some cold water, bis wife 
dashed it into her face. 

But it was long ere she showed signs of life, 
and Mrs. Dykham began to fear that one more 
victim had been added to their already long list, 

She finally Opened her eyes, and her fears 
removed the innkeeper’s wife bade him drive on. 

But ride as rapidly as they would they could 
not outetrip their own thoughts, or rid them- 
aglves of the knowledge that they were fugitives 
deeing from justice, 

As yet their fears were without foundation. 

The sleubh-hounds of the law kuew not the 
deadly crime they had committed, and the 
detectives slept in ignorance of the murder done 
at “ Dykham’s Inn,” 

As time passed and the Dykhams did not 
return, the fehermen gave the inn the reputa- 
tion of being haunted. 

There were those who in the first week of 
iheir absence had called at the place on business, 
and heard eries and terrible groans, but, know- 
ing the owner of the building and standing in 
fear of his wrath, no one ventured to enter it, 
not knowing what the innkeeper might do should 
he ever retura, 





CHAPTER VII. 


Wren Jane Brent becime fully conscious and 

rational she found herself in bed, in a great bleak 

*room, that seemed to be built up somewhere 
among the clouds, 

She looked vaguely around her, trying to 
remember where she was. 

Her head pained her terribly, and she put her 
hand mechanically to her eyes. It came in con- 
tact with a linen bandage, tied tightly around 
her throbbing brows, and in an instant the 
recolléétion of her terrible etruggle with her 
would-be murderer rushed to her mind. 

She was spared from death to find herself a 
prisoner for life, to know that she was doomed 
to a perpetual existence with the two creatures 
whom she knew to be fiends in human form. 

A shudder parsed over her shrunken frame ; 
she looked at her hands. They were almost 
leshless, and so thin and white as to seem trans- 
parent, 

““Thave been fll,” she said aloud, and her 
voice echoed strangely on herears, It sounded 
hollow, and like the voice of one who was on the 
verge of the grave, 

_ Looking towards thé window, she perceived the 
icicles hanging outeide the panes, sparkling in 
the glittering sunshine like myriads of precious 


gem, 

“I am alone, and with my. enemies,” she 
thought, turning her face to the wall; “I am 
the heiress of a hundred thousand pounds ; but 
what @ curse the fact has been tome. Oh, if I 
were back again at Sandhill, I would endure 
untold privationa ere I would ever present a 
claim to Marshmellow Hall.’ 

Two great tears stood in her sunken eyes, and 
rolled down over her pallid cheeks at the memory 


of that happy 
A great bar of sunshine fell on the 
for a moment on ber 


counterpane, and danced 





white, yr face. She turned to it with a 
thrill 


* At least,” she ae. faintly, “if earth 
holds no friend for me, I am nox yet forgotten by 
Heaven. My life has been once more preserved, 
although for what purpcse I know not; but I 
will hope and beifeve that the Providence which 
has succoured me in my hour of need will con- 
tinue to watch over me.” 

No longer she felt friendless and alone, and 
her tired eyelids closed, aud she fell into a deep 
and quiet sleep with a emile on her wan and 
colourless lips. ’ 

When she awoke the innkeeper’s wife waa 
sitting by the bedside. 

“ How do you feel #” she asked in a not un- 
kind tone as Jane opened her eyes to the light. 

" T hardly know, madam,” she replied, wearily. 
** I daresay [ am much better than I have been.” 

“Trather thiak so if I know anything about 
the matter. You've laid here for three months, 
and [ expected you to give up the ghost in spite 
of me. But you'll be better now.” 

“Where am 1?” 

The woman frowned, but finally replied, 

"You're in the tower of an old ruin, situated 
in the centre of Wolfden Waste, the bleakest, 
most out-of-the-way place in England, and here 
you'll stay as long as you live, It will be im- 

bie for you ever to get away, and if Pte 
have yourself you will fare much better 
if you play avy tricks.” 

Jane said nothing but she thought “ while 
there is life there is hope,’’ and the parting 
words of Dr. Evlin seemed suddenly to ring in 


ears, — 

“If you really need me, do not fail to let me 
know, and I will assuredly come at your call.” 

A blush suffused her face as she thought of his 
earnest manner, f 

When he uttered the speech a little thrill went 
like au electric flash from head to foot, and her 
heart beat furfously, 

“T’'m not in love with Dr. Evlin,” thought 
she, resolutely, ** of course not,” 

Weeks went by, and Jane gradually recovered 
her lost strength, but she made no effort to escape 
from her lonely prison. 

As yet escape would simply have been impos- 
sible, for the old ruin was built in the midst of a 
wild and dismal glen, almost surrounded by damp 
marshy land, rendering it impossible to reach it, 
save by the lake which extended some distance to 
the front, 

It was an antique stone structure, flanked by 
two tall towers, with deep narrow windows sunk 
into the solid sides. 

Here, with the sole companionship of the fun- 
keeper and his wife, and a huge mastiff that was 
chained to the little landing, Jane Brent was as 
securely hidden from the world as if she slept in 
her coffin, 

They furnished her with books, birds and 
flowers, and gave her permission to row upon the 
lake when either the one or the other could 
watch her from the landing. 

She madeas much of this last recreation as she 
possibly could without exciting their suspicion. 

Ifthe time ever came when she could unfasten 
the gaily painted skiff from its moorfags, and, un- 
perceived, float out beyond the pursuit of the 
two ogres who guarded her, she would do it. 

She determined to practice rowing as much as 
she could, and perfect herself in the art, so that, 
ifever put to the test, fight would be com. 
paratively ensy. 

Twice Ingersol had been there, and Dykham 
had locked her up in the topmost room of the 
tallest tower, and there kept her until the visitor 
had taken his departure, 


oe 


CHAPTER YVIIL 


As soon az it was proved that the Fire 77y was 
really lost, Ingersol came into possession of the 
vast fortune for which he had plotted and 
mancuvred so villainously, 

Brownell made over the accounts to him, and 
the accomplished schemer was now busily en- 
gaged in spending it as fast as he could, 





He purchased a magnificent town residence, 
and kept « stud of horses that cost a small 
fortune ; he frequented the opera, theatre, and 
belonged tg several of the most exclusive and 
fashionable clubs in London, 

He was known as a rather fast bub immensely 
rich young gentleman, with no eneumbrance, 

Mothers angled for the “ great catch,” hoping 
to rid themselves of their marriageable daughiers. 

Fathers smiled, and looked bland at his 
approach, and sons practised his manners and 
adopted his vices, 

Adam Brownell could hardly credit bis senses 
when Ingersol flashed out in his magnificence, He 
had fancied him to be a gentleman whore quiet, 
unobtrusive tastes would lead him to shun the 
gay, glittering life of the metropolis, 

He saw his mistake with an inward pang, and 
watched the spending of old Jobn Mareh’s golden 
hoard with a troubled heart. 

A faint doubd still lingered in the mind of 
the lawyer, 

Usknown toavyove he had despatched a nota 
to Dr. Evlin, at Sandhill, but though months 
passed he received no reply. The lawyer was 
powerless, Nothing could be done. 

Ingersol was bub spending his own, and when 
the Jawyer had oncs cautioned him concerning 
his mode of living, the young man had fired up 
at the first word, and told him plainly to min 
hie own business, 

After that rebuff Brownell never again men- 
tioned the matter, and Ingersol plunged into 
exceases apparently with renewed vigour. 

The Waste was situated not many miles from 
Marshmellow Hal!, and the innkeeper had notified 
him of his having taken up his residence there, 
and Ingersol had run down to #e¢ him. 

Dykham told him a long and horrible story of 
the murder of Jane Brent In that lonely gorge— 
& rage Sy wife swore solemuly to be the truth—~ 
and the young man, with a feeling of intense 
satisfaction, listened to it, accepting ic as such. 

Without & murmur he paid the innkeeper the 
specified amount of gold, and, with a light heart, 
returned to his dissipation, swiving to forget in 
mad revelry the terrible crimes he had been 
author of in possessing himself of the hundred 

thousand pounds, 

Thers were times, however, when the ghastly 
faces of his victims would creep between himself 
and the merry revellers, times when even the 
sparkling wine and the shouts of gay companions 
were insufficient to drown the horrible death- 
shriek he had heard that stormy night in the old 
inn on the sea coast, 

But he would not permit himself to think of it 
for an instant. 

He never allowed himeelf to be alone, and 
when his presence was required at Marshmellow 
Hall a score of gay gentlemen accompanied him 
there, and remained with him until he returned 
to London. 

Brownell watched him with a suspicious eye, 
and felt there was something wrong. What that 
something was he had no defiaite ides, 

He determined to watch closely. 

There was an indefiuable idea in his miad, or 
rather a faint, shadowy feeling that some time 
Jane Brent would come and claim ber own. 

The Waste, he learned accidentally, was now 
inhabited for the first time in fifteen years, and 
he thought queerly of the taste of the occupants 
who choee it as their home 

Brownell felt an unconquerable desire to run 
down and visit the gloomy old place. 

It had been years ¢iuce he had seen it last, and, 
bundlivg ap his papers hurriedly, the lawyer 
got on his horse aud started off. 

He rode but slowly, and it was aboud noon that 
he reached the lake, 

Fastening his hores to a tree, the lawyer leoked 
anxiously around. 

No boat was in sight, and regretting his over- 
sight in not having provided himeélf with a skiff 
of some kind, he was in the act of remounting 
when his sharp ears caught the level dip of oars. 

He stepped back into the dense shadow and 
listened intently. 

Locking out upon the lake, he beheld a small 
boat coming rapidly towards him. 

He noticed, now, that the turf was slightly 
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worn, and that a huge flat stone had been thrown 
Into the water, close to the shore, as if to extem-. 
porlse « kind of landing 

As the gaily painted thing approached the shore 
he noticed that it coutained two oocupanta, 

Oae was a great, grizv'y-haired, coarse-looking 
fellow with a clay pipe in his mouth, and the 
other,— 

“ Good gracious!’ cried Brownell to himself, 
*there’s [ngereo! |” , 

There was uc mistake in the man, 

He eat in the end of the boat, his hat pershed 
jauntily on one side of his head and a scornful 
emile curling his thin lips 

They ran the boat up into the shallow waters 
and Ingersol leaped out upon the stone, 

The lawyer laid his hand on his horse's neck, 
to keep him quiet, and watched the pair before 
him. 

“ Allis well,” cried Ingersol, in a careless tone. 
"We need feel no alarm, for vo one will ever 
think of looking for you here. If the corpse be 
found in that far-away gorge it will never be 
identified, for no one in this country ever knew 
her.” 

His words were plainly audible to the lawyer. 

*' No one will find the body,” replied the inn- 
keeper, with a grim smile, 

They shook hands, and Ingerso] walked away 
into the forest, 

Hts companion turned his boat about and 
pushed off again over the lake, 

“The corpse !” gasped Brownell, as the words 
‘No one in thfs country ever knew her,’ rang 
in his ears, ‘Heavens! I suspect whom they 
mean,” 

Unfastening his horse, he leaped into the saddle 
and rode towards home, 


CHAPTER, IX, 


Our narrative returns to a period three days 
after the buraing of the Fire Fly. 

Tom Barrack, a ruddy, red-faced fisherman, 
was down by the coast cleaning out his boat, 
preparatory to going round a small rocky point 
that extended into the sea, where he iatended to 
aiok his nots, 

‘The face of natur’’as had a good washin’, 
an’ looks the better for it,” said the fisherman, 
seating himself in the boat and glancing over 
the scene ; but that ‘ere atorm was the means o’ 
many ® death, and these ’ere waters now roll 
over many a corpse that a week ago was as brave 
an’ atrong as the best 0’ us.” 

He sent the boat out on the sea with quiet 
strokes. 


The point was rounded ad last, and Tom shot | 
into a tiey cave, and clambering out fastened the | 


ekiff to a stake driven deeply in the earth at the 
water's edge. ; 

The fisherman went about his usual labour, 
stretching nets, whistling and singing, all un- 
conscious of the approach of a wild unearthly- 
lookiag object slowly advancing towards him 
from over the sand. 

The creature came on with wavering footsteps, 
its long arms swinging aimlessly ar its distended 
sides, and its eyes hod and fiery, staring steadily 
at the busy fisherman. 

Tom was wading knes deep in the surf, and 
the creature with stealthy steps reached the 
water's edge and clutched the sides of the little 
eraft with feverish tenacity. 

After several unsuccessful attempts he finally 
succeeded in climbing in and seated himself, 

Heariug a alight noise, the sturdy fisherman 
turned round and beheld the occupant with 
amazement and conteruation. 

Advancing to the mysterious visitor, he asked, 
in a loud and angry voice: 

“TJ say there, shipmate, who the deuce are 
you that makes so free with the property of other 
folks? What is your name, aud where do you 
come from?” 

The stranger gazed at the questioner evidently 
failing to comprehend the meanivg of the words. 

“You don’t even so much as say ‘by your 
leave,’ but climb into my boat, and set yourself 
on my seat with the air o’alord,” grumbled Tom, 





diseontentedly rattling his nets against the side 
of the boat, 

The mau shook is head meditatively, and mut- 
teriog something in an indietincb tone, seized the 
fisherman by the wrist, 

“Fifty-eight, fifty-nine, sixty, sixby-one,” 
counted he with his fingers on the pulse, ‘“ You 
must take an emetic, bathe yourself and soak 
your feet.” . 

Tom started back a pace or two, 

“ He’s touched, I reckon,” thought he keeping 
a sharp look out on his companion. “ Madder’n 
@ March hare.” 

The man smiled wearily. 

“ T have come all the way from King Solomon’s 
temple, and I am very tired and thirsty. Will 
you get me something to eat and drink }” 

* Blessed if I kaow what to do alongside of 
this here chap. How do I know that he won’t 
kaock my braius into the middle of next week 
before I can say Jack Robinson 1” soliloquized 
Tom, unfastening the boat and pushing ib off 
from its mooring. 

With one eye on his craft and the other on his 
suepicious companion the fisherman returned to 
the shore he had left in the morning, and went 
to the little cabin he called his home, 

Tom set his visitor on a chair, and brought 
him a basin of water to bathe his face and hand, 
but the creature seized the basin and drank the 
water with avidity, requesting more. When he 
had made himself presentable the two sat down 
toa hasty meal of Tom's own cooking, for he 
was a bachelor, and lived alone. 

The new comer seemed very gentle and tract- 
able, and clung to the fisherman like a veritable 
‘second self,” nor would he go away. 

Days passed. He fished, mended broken neta, 
and talked medicine—the latter was az s0 much 
Greek to the fisherman—with no thought of his 
past or futare. He sever spoke his own name 
or mentioned the names of his friends. 

Weeks came and went. Tae chill winter 
winds came sweeping drearily over the coast, and 
the snow shut out the sight of earth. 

Spring appeared, and, following swiftly after, 
summer time, with its birds and blushes and 
blossoms 

Then came the autumn, and an anniversary. 

It was the nineteenth of November. 

The fisherman’s protégée seemed strangely 
restless, He wandered down by the shore, and 
looked uneasily off on the waters. 

“Medicine can’: affzet water,” muttered he, 
c’axpiog his hands, “especially such a body of it. 
Medicine can do a great deal, but it can’t save a 
—save a——-,” 

A queer inexplicable look passed over his face. 
He seemed to be trying to remember something, 
and rubbed his forehead vaguely. 

“Science is a great thing, and but a trifle 
removed from the infallible, 1 always main- 
taiued that. In fact, it used to be an axiom 
among the faculty that I-—Doctor—Doctor— 
Doctor “ys 

He endeavoured to speak the word, but it 
would not come. Memory was pressing heavily 
upon him, trying to break the iron bands that 
had enshrouded his mind for a year. In a frenzy 
of excitement he walked furiously up and down 
the sands, beating his forehead in his mad rage 
with the palms of his hande. 

“Doctor who?” he screamed ; ‘'I am « phy- 
sician, but by Heaven what is mynamé? { can’t 
remember that.” 

He observed Tom coming down the path, and 
approached him. 

“Tama physician,” ho cried; “but I have 
forgotten my own coguomen. Will you tell me 
what it fs ?” 

His flushed face and excited manner alarmed 
the fisherman. The harmless lunatic was be- 
coming violent. 

Thinking it best to conciliate him, Tom deter- 
mined to humour his new fancy. 

“Oh, yea—of course you are—you're doctor 
Smith, or Brown, or Jones. Vm sure I realiy 
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don’t know which one now,” said he, coaxing)y, 
laying his hand on his shoulder, 

But his long-time friend was not to be cajoled 
in that way. 

* P'm not Brown, or Smith, or Jonee,” he cried, 
savagely ; ‘I know better, you dog. Tell me 
where J came from, and who I am—quick, two, 
or I'll choke you to death !” 

He grasped Tom’s skinny throat with his 
strong fingers. 

**T don’t know who you are,” shrieked the 
fisherman, his face livid from the pressure of the 
fingers. “Bat I think jou are one of the fe)- 
lows that was on the ship that was burnt a year 
ago on the rocks yonder, Let me go, will you? 
I'm choking.” 

The clasp was removed from his throat. 

A ray of intelligence struggled for a place in 
the man’s wild eyes. * 

‘§ A ship burned—what ship ?” 

‘** The—the—the ship Fire Fly.” 

The man staggered back ; the vacant expres- 
sion was gone from his face, Reason had re- 
sumed her throne. ; 

‘IT know who I am,” he cried, as he fell faint- 
ing to the ground, ‘I am-—-—” 

The fisherman picked up the insensible man 
and bore him back to the cabin. 

Dashing some water in his face, he presently 
showed signs of returning cenaciousness, 

“How long have I been here?” he asked, 
sitting up In bed and looking ab:ently around 
the room. 

‘*A year, air,” replied Tom. 

Bags gentleman got up and stood upon hie 

t. 


**T believe Tam all right now,” he sald, with 
aesmile; “and now, my man, you must give me 
full perticulars of everything that happened oa 
the night of the fire.’’ 

Tom scratched his head thoughtfully. 

" Were none saved except myself} ” 

" Taere was one—a lady—but I don’t know of 
any more.” ’ 

ie lady 1 Was she young or old $” 

“T doo’t know, but Pil easy find out. Mra, 
Rache helped to carry ker to the inn, an’ she’?! 
be likely to know all about it.” 

A short walk brought the fisherman and his 
companion to the hou-e of Mre. Rache. 

“La, yes,” she replied, as the gentleman in- 
terrogated her, was young, and pretty 
tod, and slender asa willow, Tcould lift her a» 
easy as I can lift my Tid, herein the cradle, sir, 
But I don’t know what became of her, I wen» 
up to the inn the next day, but it was shut, and 
nobody was there. Dykham House has not been 
opened since,” 

The gentleman turned away with a disap- 
pointed sigh, 

" Let us go to the old inn, Tum,” he said as 
they left the house. ‘I do not feel satiefied ab 
all.’ “- 

" Jast as you aay.” 

The road was grown over with grass, and the 
path was almost covered from ht, but they 
pushed aside the tangled weed aud went on. 

The gentleman went up to the entrance of the 
inn and tried the door, For a moment it re- 
sisted his efforts, but time had rusted the hinges, 
and, the lock giving way, {t fell heavily to the 
ficov. 

Great guste of dust started up es their anda- 
cious feet trod the silent rooms, and mice scam- 
pered hastily away, peeping et theintruders with 
frightened eyes from-every corner, 

The dishee, chairs and furniture were all in 
their proper places, looking for all the world as 
if the owner might come again at some unez- 

ted moment and the wheels of the houte- 
old move on again as before. 

The empty corridors re-echoed with the sound 
of their footsteps as they traversed the upper 
storey, and the paper had crumbled and peeled 
from the mouldy walls and lay ia heaps on the 
moth-eaten carpet. 

A bed etood in one eorner. The sheets were 
yellow and damp with mildew, and a great dark 


pool of something that had stained the pillows 
and bedding had aleo stained the carpet in frond 
of the bed. 

The gentleman examined it attentively. 
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“ Jt is human blood,” eaid he, suddenly. “I 
tell you what ft is, Tom—there is a horrible 
crime bidden here I ain convinced.” 

They passed from the chamber into a large, 
equare apartment with heavy windows fronting 
on the sea, 

A ledge jutted out near one of them sod some- 
thing covered with duet stood on it, 

The gentleman took it down. 

It waa a braes-bound ebony box. 

‘Jane Brent’s treasure casket,” cried he, 
sharply, letting ip fall with a crash; “I would 
know it among a thousand, What has become 
of her 1” 

Aa he dropped the box a dusty acrap of paper 
Quttered lightly to the floor. 

Stooping mechanically, he picked it up and 
opened it, 

He recognised the writing, and knew that in 
his hand he held Jane Brent’s last appeal for 
succour, 

The nineteenth of November-—more than a 

Oar 980. 
r Long ere this ehe was dead, mosb undoubtedly 
killed at the instigation of “the man Ingersol.” 

His soul writhed in torture as he perused the 
blistered page, and a yearning for hi: revenge 
grew strong and Gerce within him. 

He picked up the box, and calling to his com- 
psnion, left the house, 


(To be coniinued.) 








THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


—10— 
CHAPTER XLVIIL, 


**Rarver late for Mr, LeClercq to be making 
@ call,” said Mra, Lawson, glancing at the clock 
which had juat struck nine. 

“Not for a nephew,” said Mcns, glad of the in- 
terruption which had come at such an opportune 
time, when she had got to that part of the Franch 
novel ar she could not possibly bring herself 
to read, 

“ Don’t go,” said Mrs, Lawson, hastily, “He 
will remain but a little while, I want you to 
finish that.” ° 

“Tf I could but be permitted to look after my 
Uttle sister awhile, I should be very grateful,”’ 
said Mona, 

, ‘I thiok the little girl is oldenough to take 
care of hervelf.” 

There was no help for it but to remain. 

Before she could have quitted the apartment, 
Augustus LeOlereq ewupg open the door and 
entered the room, 

“Ah! how do you do, Miss Tempest!” said 
Mr. LeClercq, in his airiest manner, as he threw 
himself into the nearest seat in his indolent, 
graceful fashion, 

Mona bowed gravely as she rose to her feet, 

“Do not go,” he said, eagerly, unconsciously 
echoing the worda of Mira. Lawson, “I want you 
te tell me how you are getting along here, how 
you like this place--your new home—with my— 
—my—sunt?” he said, 

Should she tell them the truth then and there 
that she was dreadfully lonely, and that somehow 
she felt that ahe could never get along with Mra, 
Lawson { 

But for Minna’s sake, she told herself, her lips 
must be dumb, , 

He and Mrs. Lawson exchanged glances as 
Moua’s eyes drooped, and a painful flush of em- 
barrasement swept over her fair face. 

After 8 moment’s pause she answered. 

“TI have been here so short a time that { can 
hardly determine yet. Sometimes { think that 
Mrs. Lawson might have been more pleased with 
someone else,” 

“T didn’t say eo, did 11” said Mrs, Lawson, 
with considerable confusion. 

‘Oh, no, madam,” said Mona, hastily ; “ but I 
thought 60,” . ° 

"You shouldn’t make euch assertions until 
you are eure of them!” ssid Mrs, Lawson 
uarshly, 





“I beg your if I have offended you,” 
said Mona, eagerly. “If you will excuse me,” 
e said, , ‘I—I will go to my room.” 
A meaning look from Mrs, Lawson silenced Le- 


req. 

*‘Gertainly,” he said, opening the door for her 
to pass out, andinwardly very much chagrined at 
her going. 

The sound of her footsteps had scarosly died 
away ere he turved angrily to the woman, 

* { thought you would carry out my instructions 
better than this!” he said, harshly, “ The gi! 
is not aatisfied here |” 

‘Am I to blame for that?” she asked, 


ly. 

“Yes; you could have made ib more pleasant 
for her,” he retorted, ‘We'll have trouble to 
keep her here!" 

“Td rather be breakin’ stones than toadying 
and botherin’ with a enip of a gir! like that!” 
muttered the woman, in a low tone of voive, but 
not so low but that Gus LeClerog beard it. 

* When one raises one’s washerwoman to the 
rank of a lady one might expect that she wouldn't 
know how to fill it, and that she’d make a fool of 
herself, There's a trite and true old saying which 
says, ‘A peasant will be a peasant, though you 
clothe him in a coat of diamonds!’ I could get 
plenty of tenants to occupy this cottage for 
nothing, and who would render me valuable 


‘You happened to be the firat one who entered 
‘my mind when the plan tome. I don't 
want to make « prisoner of that girl here, if I can 
keep her by fair means. I have told you all this 
before!” he said, severely. “ Remember, you 
are her servant—if she only knew it—instead of 
her being your servant, so you want to be pleasant 
with her instead of domineering |" 

**So I thought I had been,” cried the woman, 
cringingly. ‘ Never fear, sir, I'll get along finely 
with the young girl, I'll speak your praises from 
morning till night, until she will be only too glad 
to marry you when you ask her.” 

“ She hae a very stiff will of her own,” he re- 
marked, thoughtfully. 

"Tb can be bent, afr,” sald Mrs, Lawson, re- 
assuringly. “Trust me for that! Girls are 
always homesick the first few days that they’re in 
a new piace, but they soon get over it when they 
get a little acquainted,” 

“ We shall see,” he remarked, dubiously. 

“There's more than one way of keeping her 
here, without apparently using force,’’ 

“How?” he asked, quickly. 

“By keeping hor livtle sister sick. She will 
have to stay here then, You can send any doctor 
that you like, you know, The less he knows 
about medicine, the better,” 

“ That's an idea worth remembering,” he said 
brightly. ‘You haven't lost all your cuaning 
yet, have you, Jane?” 

She laughed loudly. 

“T hope I shall never lose my cunning. You 
have done so much for me, Mr, LeClercq, that I 
hope I can only repay it somehow, It's a noble 
gentleman that you are, gir.” 

“See that you make your promise good,” he 
answered, harshly. 

The next moment he was gone. 

She hurried quickly to Miss Tempest’s room to 
give her a piece of her mind in regard to her 
remarks. 

The etorm was dashing in all its fury against 
the wiadow-pane, but inside there was a ploture 
of peace which even Mrs. Lawson was obliged to 
observe. 

The shaded night-lamp was turned low., By 
ite dim, flickering light as she stood by the bed- 
side, she saw that the two slatere were fast azleep, 
clasped in each other’s arms, 

There were sigue of tears upon Mona’s long eye- 
lashes, Even in her sleep sobs trembled on the 
red lips, 

The woman quittéd the apartment without 
waking either of them. 

“Tt is quite evident that she does not like it 
here,” she murmured, 

She was not at all surprised when, the next 
morning, Mona signified her intention of leaving, 

“ Suit yourself, my dear girl,” she said ; uncon- 





cernedly. ‘‘ But you know that you were to give 
me at least a week's notice,” 

“No, I have not forgotten,” said Mona “I 
shall not falter from my agreement, I will stay 
the week out certainly.” 

She did not see the covert smile that played 
round the woman’s lips. She did oot ask her to 
read again, 

That dey passed quietly enough—without fn- 
bident, 


At noon, little Miuna did not seem to be fee!- 
ing as well as usual. 

“Let her liedown. She will be all right by 
supper-time," advised Mre. Lawson, affecting a 
show of deep interest, 

But this did not prove tobe the case. By sun- 
down the little girl was too ill toarise, and Mona 
was pacing the room up and down, almost 
hysterical, " 

“Oh, what shall I do, Mrs, Lawson!” she 
sobbed, 

“ There is only one thing, and that ie to send 
for a doctor. This I have already done, and I am 
expecting him here every minute.” 

“Oh, you are very good,” sobbed Mona, think- 
ing to herself what an injustice she had done this 
woman, “ Ah here he is now,” 

The bell rang, «da very flashily dreseed young 
man was ushere!l into the apartment. He did 
not look like any of the doctors whom Mona had 
ever seen before, still she trusted Mra, Lawson's 
judgment b‘indly. 

“The little girl is not seriously ill,” he 
remarked ; “all she requires is plenty of quiet. 
We will bring her round tn 3 few days. In the 
meantime she must not be disturbed.” 

An hour later Mona came to Mre, Lawson. 

“T have given you notice to leave, madam,” 
she eaid. “I shall always be grateful to you if 
you will but leb me astay a little longer. -My— 
my sister is so ill the doctor thinks it would be 
dangerous to move her.” 

* Well, [don’t know,” said Mrs. Lawson, feign- 
ing indifference ; “I will think itover, You see, 
1 have just put a notice in the papsor, and no 
doubt a number of applicants will be here, If 
one of them will sult me, it will of course ba more 
to my advantage to take her than to keep a girl 
who is only going to stay with me for two weeks 
ad the longest.” 

* But 1—I—will promise you to stay a month 
—yes, two of them-~—ff that will make any 
difference to you.” 

“Well, if you'll agree to stay with me three 
months, and signa paper to that effect, I will 
give you a little more wages, and I will pay the 
doctor’s bill as well.” 

Oh, madam,” sobbed Mona, flinging herself 
on her knees at her feet, ‘‘ how can | ever thank 
you enough for your kindness to « girl who 
seemed as ungrateful as I did?” 

* By being as contented as you can,” returned 
the woman. 

During the weeks that followed, Gus LeClereq 
was unremitting in his attention to the little 
child. He brought fruit and flowers for ber 
daily, aud his kindness. won Mona’s deepest 
gratitude, He waa by far too shrewd to annoy 
Mona by paying her any attention, He bad been 
too bold before. Now he had intended to strike 
at her heart by an entirely different method. 

During that time the child grew no better 
She was kept in a atate of lethargy day in and 
day out. 

“ How will it end?" she asked the doctor one 
day. “Oh, sir, i try to believe she is getiing 
better ; but my heart fails me at times.” 

“Your little sister’s case bafiles me,” he 
answered, ‘I should like to call in two or three 
of our beet doctors to consult about the case, but 
I know you could not afford it.’’ 

* How much do you think it would cost, sir?” 

“Something like a hundred pounds,” replied 
the man, 

Mona’s heart sank within her ; ahe knew there 
was no hope for her little eister, that, work as 
she would she could never raise such a sum as 


that. 

All that day she remained shut up in the rcom 
with Minna, imploring to be left alone, 

Towards evening, thers was a knock at the 
door, and the doctor entered, He came forward 
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saying he had seen Mr, LeClercg, who had given 
him instructions to arrange for a conecultation to 
take place, saying that he would defray all ex- 
penses, 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


‘*Waoat ia that you say?” exclaimed Mona, 
thinking she had nov heard aright. 

Lhe man who was bending over little Minna 
repeated his words#,— 

‘Mr, LeClereg loves the child ss though she 
was his own sister; he has offered to pay @ 
hundred pounds to have an examination take 
place by three celebrated doctors. There are few 
noble men like bim in the worlc, Undoubtedly it 
wil! save the child's life.” 

(ears sprang to Mona’s eyes 
anit her hands shook. 

Heaven forgive her for being so unkind to him 
in her thoughts, when he had proved so good a 
friend to her in her time of deepest need, 

Seeing that he had made the impression upon 
her that he had intended to make, the man who 
called himeelf Doctor Winter, took his leave. 

Round the corner of the first street Augustus 
LeClercq was waiting for him with great im- 
patience, 

' Well, did you succeed Ia making her believe 
that we should have s consultation of doctors 1” 
he aeked. 

The man nodded, 

‘* Her gratitude towards you knows no bounds, 
You're a lucky dog, LeClercq,” he cried. ‘ The 
girl’s as pretty as a -picture, and well worth 
winning at any cost.” 

* That sounds seif you were very much in love 
with her yourself,” said LeCiercq, euspiciouely. 

"Had I seen her before you did, there might 
have been some reason for your remark. But 
now it is too late, We've been partners In too 
many larks for me to think of cutiing you ont 
with the pretty Miss Mona. By the way, I hear 
that Maria has applied for a divorce from you. 
You had better keep yourssif shady, leat her 
friends should come across you. They might 
make {it 0 little unpleasant.” 

“Bah ! she hagn’t afciend ia the world who 
would take interest enough fn her to shoulder avy 
of her cares,” 

His companion was not so sure of that, still he 
did not core to contradict his friend. 

“Take my advice, and keep out of sight until 
the affairhes blowa pretty well over,” he repeated, 
“You know the old adage which says—‘ It’s 
always safest to be off with the old love, before 
you are on with the new.’” 

“That's all right. I'll go shead with wooing 
and winning, and the moment that Maria vets her 
divoree—ay, within an hour! sha!! make Mona 
my wife. She will never hear of that other sffasir, 
and what she doesa't know won’t hurt her,” 

They parted with » hand-ehake, Wimter looked 
after LeOlercq with a Jowering brow. 

** What a rascal he is!" he muttered to him- 
self, as he watched him out of sight. “If he 
hadv’t plenty of money, and I wasn’t in debt to 
him, Vd soon let the pretty littl Mona know 
what a rascal he is, Of all schemes, that of giving 
the little girl paregoric t» keep her asleep day in 
and day out, and to have a dozen of hia club 
friends palm themselves off as doctors, and pre- 
tend to hold a consultatiou over her—well, well, 
that is ascheme worthy of the brain of a fiend, 
to earn the gratitude of an anxious sister, Bat 
even as far back as our college days LeClercq was 
a trump, and got the better of the professors by 
underhand tricks, He is still ab bis old tricks, 
But if I mske no mistake, this getting rid of 
Maria will be a more serious affair than he has 
bargained for.” 

Although Gus LeClercg had made very light 
of the affair before his friend, still he knew the 
very wiseat thing he could do would, be to take 
his advice and keep out of the way until any 
friends that Maria might have would cease to 
look for him, 

He found Monain a state of nervous excite- 
raent, A tinge of shame swept through hia 
heart, yillain as he wae, 

He longed to clasp her in his arms, and. kiss 


; Ler lips trembled 


the tears away from her lovely face, but be dared 
not. 

She must not know too soon that he had the 
— of being her lover fn the near future, 

te that afternoon three solemn-faced men 

filed into little Minna’s room. 

Although Mona begged hard to be present, she 
was not permitted to enter the room, They de- 


| clared it could not. be, 


‘Make them promise this,” cried Mona wildly, 
throwing herself at LeClercq’s feet. “Oh, do 
make them promise that they will not use a sur- 
geon’s knife on dear little Minna,” 

He gave her his hand, , 

“T give you my, word that they shali not, for I 
will stand by her bedside, and, if needs be, 
forbid it!” 

With that he pompously entered the room. 

Tt seemed to Mona that she had hardiy lived 
during the hour which followed. Mrs. Lawson 
did her best to interest her, but it was all to no 
purpose. She could neither sit nor stand, She 
paced up and down the room like oné whose 
reason wae leaving her. * 

Mona did not breathe freely until the men she 
believed to be doctors filed out of the room, 

“Surely I may go to Minna now,” she said, 
runving ewiftly to LeCiercq’s side, and tu 
quickly at his arm with her ice-cold hands, her 
eyes dark with fear. 

“May I goto Minna now?” she asked, in a 
voice of suppressed emotion. 

** Yea,” heanswered, “ have eaved her. 
She will recover. Within two weeks she will be 
playing about delighting your eyes with her rosy 
cheeks, and your ears ith the sound of her happy 
laughter.” 

Mona’s emotion wae great as she bent over the 
sleeping little figure, 7 

"Tae great consultation is over—she will lfve I" 
muttered Mona, hysterfcally, ‘Oh, Mr. ‘Le- 
Clereg,.I will be grateful to you all my life!” 

She was so near to him that the fragrance of 
her breath seemed to overpower him. He forgot 
his resolution, forgot everything save the girl at 
his side, and hie mad determination to win at 
any cost. 

“Mona,” he said, “the little one ought to be 
taken abroad, What she greatly n is a sea 


voyage.” 

She laughed a d little laugh. 

**] shall be glad if L can provide her with the 
ordiuary necessaries of life,” she said, with a 
plteous quiver in her voice, 

“TI know away by which you could provide 
her with every luxury,” he sald, in @ voices so 
hoarse that she looked up at him in wonder. 

* Listen, Mona,” he ; “marry me, and she 
will never know wantagain, For your dear sake 
I have learned to love the child. Don’t say ‘nay’ 
Mons ; stop and consider it, Do whatever your 
own heart prompts you to do; but you must re- 
member, Mona, I love you with all my soul—all 
my heart, I know that this is neither the time 
nor place for a declaration like this; but I could 
not refrain from speaking the truth. Oh, Mona, 
think of it! I know you do not care for me; 
but I would surround you and little Minna with 
euch luxuries, lavish such love upon you, that I 
could not help, from the very depths of my devo- 
tion, but win love in return. 

‘* Parough my own folly I earned your deepest 
scorn. Let me try, with the patience of a life- 
time, to undo it. No task will be too great for 
me to accomplish for your sake, Mona. Do not 
let your little sister be thrown upon the world 
when you can give her all that will make life a 
joy hereafter to her, She vor you will ever know 
what hardship or winter storms mean in the years 
to come, 

“ You know that it will be hard for you to find 
a place where May can keep your little sister with 
you. You will-be torn asunder sooner or later. 
She will drift her way, and you your?; then you 
would cry out what a mistake it was that you 
had not insured the little girl’s future by marry- 


me, 

* Stop | for the love of Heaven, stop!” panted 
Mona. “Give me time to think about it!” 

“ As long as you like,” he answered. 
L And you will never mention the matter to 








me again until I have reached my decisicn ?” she 
Be: 


ked. 

"You have my promise,"’ he replied, I shal} 
live in hope from day to day, until you come to 
me and way: ‘I—Y have made my decision, Mr. 
LeClereg.’ No words shall fall from my lips. I 
will wait for you to utter the sentence that will 
make or mar three lives, Even though ‘I see you 
often, do not fear that I will trouble you — with 
one word until you are ready to — Good-bye, 
Mona,” he said, holding out his hand to her. 7 
shall be gone from the city for two or'three weeks 
—perhaps a little longer,’ 

‘or long hours after he went away Mona knelt 
with clasped hands, praying, in an y of sup- 
plication. for Heaven to make {t clear to her 
“4 or not it would be right for her to take 

ste 


Her Nenrt was swayed with sich awfully 
conflicting emotions that she felt wholly in- 
capable of judging for herself which was right, 
Dear little Minna formed the sum of all her 
thoughts. Should she marry this man who had 
wooed her so eagerly, and give her little sister all 
the joy and comfort of » home such as she had 
never known 

They had had such a fearful struggle for the 
most meegre existence, never knowing where 
they would be from week to week, thrown about 
wherever they could find shelter, wotil. little 
Minna had faded slowly and surely before her 


es, 

TShe did not love Gus LeCiereq; indeed, there 
had always been something ia her heart that had 
warned her thim. But for Minna’s sake— 
ah, for Minna’s eake—what would she not do to 
gain for the one being she loved best on earth a 
life time of happiness ? 

“You hold your little sister’s fate in your 
hands,” he had said to her. ‘“‘ Whether she 
shall be surrounded by poverty, or all the 
vee that wealth can bring, rests with you 

ne” 

hag words haunted her; she could not tel} 
why. 

+ Fteaven teach me what to do!” she moaned, 
wringing her hands. “ Oh, it 1 only had some- 
one to advise me, that I might--Hark! what 
noise was that }”’ 





CHAPTER L, 


Moxa was quite sure that she heard the 
sound of something moving directly behind the 
couch upon which Minna lay. 

She sprang to her feet quickly, stepped 
forward, and peered behind the massive head- 
board, 


For a moment she seemed rooted to the spot. 
There, crouching between the narrow space of 
the head-board and the wall, she saw s man in a 
long dark coat, with a cap pulled down over his — 
f 


ace. 

“Hash!” he cried, springing out and grasping 
her by thearm. “ Make uo outery, or your life 
will pay the forfeit. Jam neither a ruffian nor o 
robber.” 

“ What are you doing here?” cried Mona, find- 
ing speech at last. 

“Yam a detective. What my mission here is 
you wil} learn all in good time ; but I do not pro- 
pose that you shail spoil my plans by giving away 
the knowledge that brings me here, Swear to 
me that you will not betray my presence here, 
he erled, ss he heard the sound of approaching 


footsteps. ‘ 
heard the steps too, and her terror 


Mona 
vanished. 

“You ars a robber!” ‘ehe cried, clutching 
hold of him and holding on to him with ail ber 
might, 
© Will you let go?” orled the man ; “and give 
the promise I spoke of ?” 

“Nol” cried Mona, boldly, = ~ i 

Iu a trice he whipped out along, gleaming 


knife. 

“Swear that you will nob betray my presence, 
or that I have been here, or in an instante’ time 
this knife will be sheathed to the hilt in the 
breast of that sleeping child !"’ 

This threat uced the desired effect, 
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“ [promise |’ crled Mona, her voice quaking 
with terror. 

“ Swear it 1” he cried, tightening his grip on 
her arm, and atill brandishing the knife over the 
sleeping child. 

“Oh, I promiseyyou! Take the knife away |” 
cried Mona, ehrilly. A 

“ Dare to break yoursword, and you will have 
cause to remember me all the years of your 
iifel” . - 

The next fastant, with a bound, he had cleared 
the space heaped divided bes ier ‘neue 
had flupg up and vanis t, 
deagpaneina tite a chedew in the storm and 
darkuess, 

He had taken good care to slam down the win- 
dow behind him, 

‘‘ Dear me!” cried Mrs. Lawson, bustling nois- 
ily into the room ; "I thought I heard voices. I 
was sure I should find someone here,” 

“No” said Mona, shaking her head ; “there is 
uc one here,” 

“The room is so cold, too,” exclaimed Mre. 
Lawson, “as though the window had been 
opened. That would never do on our little pa- 
tient,” she added, grimly. 

Mona’s lips opened and shut, bui no sound 
came from them, 

Mrs, Lawson noticed, even by the dim light of 
the shaded lamp, how frightfuily pale the: girl’s 
face Waa, 

“Your nervous worrying over your little sister 
has indeed told. upon you, Mona,’ she ssid, 
eyeing the girl a “You look as though 
you were a@ghost, I advise you to go to bed at 
once,” 

"J—I think I will take your advice,” said 
Mona, faintly. 

Mra, Lawson noticed that she was trembling 
violently, 

“Shall we not look and eee if—if-—there is any- 
one in the room ?”” Mona panted, clinging to her 
ekirts in terror. 

“So you thought that you heard strange 
voices as well ag It” eho exclaimed, poking 
vigorously under the bed and through the closets 


_ as she apoke, ** Well, there’sa nobody here, that’s 


oie § you needn’t let that thought trouble 
you »” 

“Would—would a robber be likely to come 
here?” whispered Mona, in a husky voice, 

Mre, Lawson laughed loud and. long, though 
Mona could not see anything in the question to 
cause merrimént, | 

‘*A robber? Well, well; he’d be welcome to 
all he could get, I can tell you that,” 

“But you are very rich, madam,” said Mona, 
" and some of them may have found that 
out.” 

“Ob, yes, to be sure!” said Mrs, Lawson ; 
“everybody who knows me, knows that I am 
terribly rich. But I guess they'll nob worry 
themselves about coming here. Don’t let that 
worry your pretty head, my dear,” 

e you sure thaf everything you have is 
locked up safely and securely?” said Mona. 

“ Quite sure,” said Mrs. Lawson, with another 
side-splitting langh, which Mona could not com- 
prehend, ; f 

She had to hurry out of the room to keep from 
exploding into another laugh. 

: Byes a orm have my Seen at Paeere 
uc aa 2 , that’s best 
f ever rae T wonder what she'd thik if she 
toew that all my worldly possessions amounted 
to only a couple of pounds——-than the cottage and 
furniture belongs tothat proud, impudent fellow, 
Augustus LeClercq; that the very clothes I'm 
wearing he buys for me; that I'm nothing but 
hia laundry-woman, whom he has brought here 
to play off as bis wealthy aunt, to lure into his 
woe the girl hig has 5 his fancy. ‘Well, he’s 
got money, and money everything nowads 
But this ts a lucky al at wecinaia top gg 
will have a hold him during his natural life, 
or my name-ian’t Jane Lawson. I will make him 
support oely for all the rest.of m 
existence, @ his secret from the world, 


for 
we - strange what ety py to that 
on my: s on account 
of her disliking him so, They're contrary crea- 
tures, these men, As a general thing those rich 





fellows know very woll that they can get any girl 

set their eyes on ; that’s what makes them. 
so bold. It does me to see them come 
across @ girl cnce in awhile who isn’t bowing and 
scraping to them. It adds a wonderful zest to 
their love-msaking to finda girl that’s hard to 
win. I'll give LeQlercq just two weeks to get 
tired of her after he gets her ; then he’ll be plot- 
ting hard to rid of her, and he wil) pay es 
rauch to help him do so as he is paying me now 
to help him get her. He’s doing all the. boasing 
now, but it will be my turn then,” 

Meanwhile, the man who had disappeared so 
mysteriously through the window paused in tle 
nearest door-way across the street to watch and 
wee if he were followed, If there was a com- 
motion fn the house, he would know that the girl 
had uot kept her word. 

“I was sorry to frighten her,” he muttered, 
deliberately putting in his breast-pocket the knife 
which he held in his hands; “ but I was obliged 
to wring from her lips, by faix means or foul, the 
promise that ehe would not betray me, otherwise 
my work would have been in vain. A pretty 
girl, and a sweet one, I felt sorry to have to use 
such harsh measures with her. Of all the villains 
that I ever came across, Augustus LeOlercq takes 
the cake ; aye, the whole bakery, for being the 
worst, He been a malghty hard man to track 
down, T shall soon have dead to rights, and 


His meditation waz suddenly cut short by the 
approach of a closed carriage, which stopped 
almost directly in front of his place of conceal- 
ment, Keeping well in the shade of the great 
posts which guarded the doorway, he looked 
curiously to see what he had run against now. 
Very often, in tracking one mystery, he raa into 
another. 

The carriage-door opened, and to his great 
eurprise LeClerca sprang from it, 

* Drive round to the first corner,” he said, in a 
low, guarded tone, “ and wait there for me,” 

“Why, is he about to return to the house }” 
muttered the detective. “There is mischief 
afoot,” 

To his great surprise, LeClercq walked past the 
house across the way, and was s00n lost to sight. 
If the man had not expected to meet o party 
directly where he had taken up his stand, he 
would have followed LeClercq at once. 

As it was, it ‘was wholly impossible, He bad 
heard LeClercq say he would return, and he 
— obliged to content himeclf with that know- 
Cage. 

One hour, two, dragged their slow lengths by ; 
still there was no sign of LeClereg, 

There was a swift step from the opposite direc- 
tion. Atall man with a blonde moustache was 
th sight. 

The detective stepped forward and touched his 


cap. 

“Well, sir,” eald the newcomer, “ have you 
been successful }” i 

““We have nearly bagged our game, sir,” 
answered the detective ; and he proceeded to give 
a full account of his exploit, 

“Tt’s an awful pity that [ cannot spare you 
any longer,” sald the man, pausing s moment, 
“ You can come back within an hour.” 

" Just as you say, tir,” muttered the detective, 
a little regretfully, , 

The two men moved off together. 

An hour passed. At the end of that time the 
detective returned, 

To his great Pin he ea” that the cab was atill 
waiting for LeClercq round the corner. 

"Tam singularly lucky,” muttered the detec. 
tive, again teking up hie position in the shadow 
of the doorway. “I shali gain my information 
to-night, and to-morrow——well, we'll see what to- 
morrow bringe forth, A modest detective is 
never too sure, but always remembers the old 
adage, ‘There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip.” 

Another half hour, and even his patience began 
to wane a litle, for it was decidedly chilly stand- 
ing motionless in the shadow of the doorway, He 
was rewarded at last by seeing the dark figure of 
®.man up the atreet, An exultant ex- 
clamation broke from his lips, 

“Tt is LeClareq |” he muttered, triumphantly, 





CHAPTER LL 


As the detective eaw the form of LeClereq ap- 
proacising in the distance, his first thought was 
to hurry after and overtake the friend from whom 
he had just parted. He was none other than 
Leonard Carson, the young lawyer, who took such 
a deep interest in Maria Smithson. 

The detective put his thought into execution 
quickly ; but for once fo his life he found his 
maich, He was soon outdistanced by the young 
lawyer. He whistled to him, but Leonard Carson 
was 80 wrapped up in his own thoughts that he 
did not hear his whistle, but walked on all the 
faster to his destination, 

He was thinking so deeply of Maria and her 
grievances, that a locomotive would scarcely have 
interrupted his meditations. As usual, his 
thoughta were upon Maria, The fact of the poor 
girl having been turned cut of the red-brick cot- 
tage where she had been born and raised, had 
struck indignation to his very soul, His hande 
were literally tied because of the money it would 
require to buy it in. If he could but raise his 
hand and fell the dastard who had been the 
cause of ib! He told himself that he would avy- 
how make him disgorge the money that was little 
more than stolen from his abused wife, 

Only ‘that day Maria had come to bis office, her 
lovely eyes deluged in tears. 

‘* The time is up, Mr, Carson,” she had said, 


“The sheriff refuses to walt any longer, To-mor- 


row I must find a home,” 
‘ He murmured some words which she did not 
ear. 3 

“We have stifi three days,” he assured her, 
“We will take the full benefit of all the time 
allowed us.” 

He did not tell her that he was doing bis beat 
to find Gus LeClercq, that he had engaged a pri- 
vate detective to track him down. 

Up to the presen) time he had cluded him, 
although he had been close upon his track a dozen 
times, 

He had told Marfa that he would bring her 
word one way or the other as to whether or not 
she would have to leave her home by midvight. 

The urgent business upon which the detective 
had to be called away from his post wae oa 
the sheriff and ask for a three days’ postpone 
ment, 

An hour later the time would have expired. 
Now he was on bis way to tell Maria that she 
need not for a little while longer. Poor 

1! how he longed to tell her what was in his 

eart! But she was another man’s wife. While 
that claim lasted, no word of his should startle 
her, His honour was too great for that. How 
he lemented the cruelty pf fate, that he had not 
a fortune to shower upor her, making her believe 
that It was part of her own fortune whic he bad 
succeeded in obtaining for her | 

When he reached the little red-brick house,-he 
saw a light still burning in the lower room, and 
he knew that Maria and the housekeeper were 
awalting him, He ran up the steps nervously. 
The old housekeeper answered his summons, He 
would not step in, owing vo the lateness of the 
hour, but delivered his message to her at the 
door—that he had made application for # three- 
days’ stay, and that they need have no fear, as 
they would not be disturbed during that time. 
The next instant be was gone. 

When he left Maria’s house s great load coemed 
lifted off his mind, 

His thoughts grew all at once into a deep, 
absorbing love, and at that {nstant he fraagiaed 
how ehe would hide her kindly face in her white 
hands, and murrour a blessing as she mentioned 
his name. 

“ My heart has gone out to her, and I can never 
cali it back again. It wiil be Maria’s while I 
live,” he told himself, ‘* Bat she will not kaow 
it—now now—never till she is free, Iam prone 
to forget that,” he cried, his voice hoarse and 
bruken. “As soon as those detestable bords are 
eevered, aud she is herself once more, I will ‘nave 
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a talk with her and tell her all. And now that 
her fortune is gone, T ean lay all my earthly yo:- 
sessions at her feet-——at least, I can make her com- 
fortable and happy: and, Heaven willing, she 
may forget the dark and awful! past that has very 
nearly blighted ber innocent life.” 

Mr. Carson was too busy with his thoughts to 
notice that be had crossed into the street which 
ied to his home, until be gained the steps of his 
modest, unpretentious residence, which he entered 
notselessly with hie latch-key. 

He did not stop to look around him, bat started 
immediately to his room, thavkful that none of 
the family was astir ; for he felo thab he was in 
no humour for a chat with his mother or little 
sisters, such as he had once looked forward to, at 
the close of a busy day, with considerable zest 
and pleasure. 

Scarcely had Le put his foot upon the stairs 
sre someone called his name softly, and, looking 
round, he saw his mother standing in the parlour 
door-way, looking up anxiously at him. 

avaon retraced his steps and was soon at ber 
side, Ho kissed the fond, upraised face, and sti- 
fling the sigh that rose to his lips, he followed 
her into the little parlour, and wearily seated 
himself in a cozy arm-chair before a glowing 
fire. 

The small, pretty parlour was furnished in an 
artistic though inexpensive fashion. A piano, 

vith new music he had lately purchased for his 
sister, stood in one corner, and a cabinet of imi- 
tation ebony in another. These were Japanese 
vases filled with bunches of natural-hued flowers, 
A bright polish and newness about the ornaments 
and simple surroundings Indicated refinement 
snd girlish ekill in beautifying which was not lost 
upon the young man aa he reached out his hands 
toward the welcome fire in the gilded grate before 
him. 

“I was expecting you in early, my son,’ said 
his mother, scanning him eagerly, and noting his 
unusual gravity and the tired, careworn expres- 
sion on his handsowie faces. 

* An unusual amount of business bas been oc 
cupying my mind, mother,” he said ; “and I feld 
like takiog a little rest here ab home, where I 
could think without being disturbed.” 

“You look as if you were over-exerting your 
self, my dear boy ; you are wearing youreelf out 
in the interest of others, Would it nob be 
better for you to lep some one else in the 
profession undertake those smal), worrlsome 
cases ?"’ 

He did not answer for a moment, but made an 
ill-concealed attemp to listen patiently, his eyes 
on the carpet, his brows atraightened, 

“How cau I afford to divide my profits with 
anyone? Remember, I have made a good name 
and avery fair income, and I must try to keep 
them.” 

‘T am proud of that fact, my son,” she said, 

| have nob forgotten your rapid progress, and 
the envious position that you hold to-day. But 
you know when I remind you that you are over- 
doing yourself, wearing yourself out of late, my 
boy, it ie not for myself that I fear, but for your 
own precious sake. It would drive me wild if 
you lost your health by guarding the interests of 

trange clients —keeping their woes foremost in 
your mind day in and day out without ceasing.” 

“Many men would be glad to have the same 

rust imposed upon them that I claim, and would 
deem It a great boon to be able to protect the 
weak and the injured.” 

Mrs, Carson looked at the anxious face search- 
ingly, and she saw thal he meant it as he raised 
his head bravely. 

“ Don’t worry about me, mother. I am not 
overworked, as you think ; only a litile troubled.” 

“Will you tell me your troubles, just as you 
used to do when you were achild 1” she asked, 
wistfully. 

He was very glad of this opening, for it gave 
him an opportunity to speak the words which 
were on his mind, 

“You recollect that I told you of the sad plight 
Maria Smithson got herself into by marrying that 
scoundrel] LeClercg i” he said abruptly, 

Yea,” she answered. ‘*And [ felt sorry 
inéeed, for Miss Smitheon is a good woman, and 
deserved a better fate,’’ 





"She will be turned out of house and home to- 
morrow,” he said, “Could we not take her in 
here, mother, until she finds a suitable p!ace ?” 

rs oes ipa turned and looked anxiously at 


her 

be Your slighteet wish has always been my law, 
Leonard,” she said. “I would do anything in 
this world to esament gh Rodd I think that I shall 
not be able to arrange th 

“ Why, mother ?” he asked, 7 oo 

“Our house is small, my son,” she answered. 
‘*Your little sisters have @ room apiece, you 
have another, and I my own apartment. There 
dd room in which she eould be made oomfort- 
able 

“The girls could sleep together, or I could give 
up my apartment,” he said, earnestly. ‘‘ I could 
make myself comfortable down-town,” he added, 
“so far as that is concerned, I feel called upon 
to offer Ma—Mrs. LeCiercq—all the aid in my 
power, and I feel sure, mother, with your tender 
woman’s heart, that I may be confident of your 
co- operation.” 

Mrs, Oarson looked sorely puzzled. 

She had never before known him to take so 
much interest ina woman, The young girls in 
the neighbourhood had banteringly called ang | 
handsome young bachelor a oles biden, 4 
because he had always declined invitations to 
every social gathering. 

His mother had begun to fear that there was 
more truth than jest in this, 

Now, as he spoke of Maria, there was some- 
thing in the tone of his voice which she had 
never noticed there before. The name seemed 
to linge. like music on his lips. Mothers are 
always keen where the interests of their children 
are concerned, 

Mrs. Careon saw at once that her son took an 
unusual interest in thelady. ‘He had been speak- 
ing of her continually for the last week. 

*'Give me until to-morrow to consider the 
matter,” she said, gently. “We will not talk of 
it any more to-night.” 


(Zo be continued.) 








Ar Munich a very ancient custom still obtains 
of the burgomasters and town councillors going 
annually to the Salvator- Keller in order to test 
the quality of the beer. The test is a very 
primitive one, The officiala attend in their 
leathern breeches, beer having been poured over 
the wooden benches, the civic dignitaries plump 
down upon them. While there seated, they sing 
an ancient song, the same that thelr predecessors 
have sung for ages ; and, In order to subject the 
beer to a fair test, they sit long enough to sing 
the sovg through three times. Then they essay 
to rise up. If now they find their breeches stick- 
ing to the benches, the beer {fs voted good. 
Having stood this test, the beer goes through 
the formality of belug tasted, and then its sale 
to the public is duly eanctioned. 


IpzaL Marriaces.—What marriage may be in 
the case of two persons of cultivated faculties, 
identical fn opinions and purposes, between 
whom exists that best kind of equality, similarity 
of powers and capacities with reciprocal superi- 
ority in them, so that each can enjoy the pleasure 
of looking up to the other, and can have altern- 
ately the pleasure of leading and of being led in 
the path of development, I will not attempt to 
describe ; to those who can conceive it there is 
no need, to thore who cannot it would appear the 
dream of an enthusiast, But I maintain, with 
the profoundest conviction, that this, and this 
only, is the ideal of marriage, and that all 
opinions, customs, and institutions which favour 
avy oiher notion of it, or turn the conceptions or 
aspirations connected with it into any other di- 
rection, by whatever pretences they may be 
coloured, are relics of primitive barbarism, The 
moral regeneration of mankind will only really 
commence when the moet fundamental of social 
relations ia placed under the rule of equal justice, 
and when human beings learn to cultivate their 
strongest sympathy with ap equal in rights and 
cultivation,—J. §. Moun. 
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Sun: “I don’t see what reason you have for SEE 
FACETIA, expecting anything but a ey I never gave 
ge ee you any encouragement.” He (just rejected) : 
Mi “Oh, Alice, you did—you most certainly did | Dorit Cough-use 
PassenagR: “ How often, conductor, does your tly encourage me! You told me you were 
trolley car kill a mact” Cunductor (tartly): | worth £50,000 in your own name.” They he onee dusts Cough 
“Only once. He was whistling, and she didn’t like it, “I | hy nage 6. RG 
Grack: “I never saw anyone with such a | wish,” she said, “ when you are walking with me | 
vacant expression as Mr. Verisopht.” Lillisn: | you wouldn't whistle. It is extremely rude,” e HT. 
‘No; he’s always thinking of himeelf,” ae Aor — for the want ~ aay A he ce Naeanelsinmealine 
. rep. wit lent intent to be very crushing, ne relieves. 
He: “You must not take me too seriously, le that is what {t’s for,” she remarked, “I Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


Misa Pertly.” She: “No danger, I have no 
idea of taking you at all.” 

Sue: “ How did you know I was going to wear 
my hair curled this evening?” He; "I saw it 
in the papers this morning.” 

Jomyyiz: “That young doctor makes an im- 
mense number of calls on Mrs. Oglesby. Is she 
very iil?” Charlie: ‘‘ No, she is very pretty.” 

His FrrenD; “Did you hear about young 
Spendthrift ? He has married and settled down.” 
His Tailor: “Um! Has he? I wish he had 
married and settled up.” 

Teppy: “I tell you ft isso.” Nellie: “I say 
itis not.” Teddy: * Well, mgmma says it is 20 ; 
and if mamma says {It’s so, it’s s9, even if it isn’t 
80,” 

* Jamim,” called his mother, sharply, ‘‘ you've 
been loafing all day. Satan always finds some 
work for idle hands to do. Take this basket and 
bring in some Kindlings,” Then Jamie laughed. 

Herxn : ‘‘ He is extremety reticent about his 
family,” Her. Brother: “Ham! Must be a 
good man of bad family, ora bad man of good 
family. You had better encourage him.” 

‘‘Eswpratpa,” he said, hoarsely, “ I am wait- 
ipg your answer,” ‘‘ Ob, forgive me, Tom, I wae 
thinking!" ‘* What were you thinking of?” 

‘I wae thinking how I would have my wedding- 
dress made, dear,”* 

Bos: ** You say she tried to stop the ’bus by 
whistling at it. Did she make a success of it?” 
Reggie: “ Yes, ina way. It wasn’t her whistling 
that stopped the ’bus, though ; ib was the face 
she made,” ; 

Inqurrmve Spectator (at the races); “ Which 
horse was ib that won?” Speculative Speculator 
(glooraily): “I don’t know the name of the horse 
that won; but I know the names of most of the 
horses that didn’t win.” 

Sorsomore: “ Last year I had football, golf 
aod tennis, with occasional criticlems in English 
literature. My doctor says if I’m not careful! I’) 
break down. This year I shall drop the English 
criticisms,” 

‘*T sust asked Mrs, Nouveau-Riche if she en- 
joyed Venics, and what do you thiok she said '” 
“Give it up,” ‘That they only stayed over- 
night, as the streets were flooded, and people had 
to go about in boats.” - 

Morgner: ‘‘ How did papa’s new book get in 
this condition?” Bobby: “Why, mamma, I 
heard papa say last night that the book was too 
dry for him, so I put it in the bath-tub, and let 
the water run,” 

7 ou want to be my son-in-law, do you?” 
asked the old man, with as much fierceness as he 
could assume, “' Well,” said the young man, "TI 
don’t want to, but I suppose I'll have to be if I 
marry your daughter.” 

*Don’r you know,. Willie,” avked the Sunday- 
school teacher, ‘that you are always happiest 
when you are good?” ‘ Yeo’m,” anid Willie. “I’m 
never so happy as when I’m good, ’ceptin’ when 
I'm eatin’,” 

*T say, conductor,” anid a swellish passenger 
in a'bue to the man on the footboard, “ you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself with that dirty 
collar on! Why don’t yon put on a clean one?” 
" How could I,” responded the conductor, “ when 
your mother hasn’t sent: my washing home yet?” 
Speedy exit of traveller. 





Readers who respond to any of the Ad- 
vertisements in this journal, would greatly 
oblige by mentioning the “ London Reader ” 
ag the source of their information. 


think I may say, without fear of successful con- 
iction by anyone who knows you, that you 
don’t have to.” Then he stopped. 

“ Waat, another cup of tea, Mr, Dumley ?” 
exclaimed the landlady, as he passed his cup for | 
the third time. ‘' 1am delighted to see that you 
are enjoying your supper.” “ Yes,” reeponded 
Dumley, ‘I was quite hungry to-night, and the 
tea tastes unneually good.” Not very compli- 
mentary to me,” went on the landlady, with a 
sorb of recond-claea, genteel little laugh. “I | 
generally make the tea myself, but to-night I was 
busy about something else, and the cook 
made it. I wonder what she could have put in 
it?” ' Well,” reeponded Dumley, as he stirred 
it gently with his spoop, ‘“‘I should judge from 
the taste that she must have put eome tea In it,” 

Lovis XV. was once playing ab a piquet with 
one of his courtiers,and disagreed with him about 
the legality of acertein mancuvre. The utmost 
silence reigned in the crowd of nobles watching, 
wheu the Marquis de Sourcé, who was well 
known for his wit and common sense, entered 
the hall. “Good!” said the King, “we aro in 
& fix ; you have yust come in time to decide who 
fe right.” “Your majesty,” said De Soureé, 
“you am wrong.” ‘' What!” answered Louis, 
“and you don’t even know what the question 
is!” “Why need I know,sire?’’ replied the 
marquis, “if your majesty were right, would 












not all these gentlemen have said so a hundred 
timee over?” Louis paid his money without 
another word, 


Keatings Jozenges 


AN HONEST MEDIOINE. 

DR. DAVIS’S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 
ARE UNEQUALLED. 

O}d., 1s. 144., 2%. 9d., 48. 6d.; Sent free from obser- 
vation by DR. DAVIS, 809, PORTOBELLO ROAD, 

LONDON, W 





Dr. Davis's little book for MARRIED WOMEN, most 
invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. 





EXQUISITE MODELS. 
ERFECT FIT. 
CUARANTEED WEAR. 


> 
5 
ny & N : 
DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSETS. 


Patented in Engiand and on the 
Continent. 
Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and 
alithe Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 

and Coutil. 
4/1, 6/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards. 
* ‘THREE COLD MEDALS. 

Sold by the princi Drapcers 

and Ladies Outfitters. 


| 





TWANGLES. 


The New and Fascinating Parlour Game. 
Pleases the young, cheers the aged, gladdens the invalid, charms everybody. 





One never tires of TWANGLES: with no rules to learn it is easily understood, arc 
forms an ever welcome and absorbing recreation for the whole year round. A pretty 
present. Send for one at once. You are sure to be delighted. 


Price, inc'ud Book of Diagrams and Instructions, together with complete apparatus in handsome box, 
sal teched in strong case, post free per return for 2s. only, from the Sole Manufacturer, 
FP. WALTON, 33, Barbican, London, E.C. 


See This! The Last Opportunity of the Season * 
KX Wuge Offer! 


£CAZO HREW AHF 


IN FREE CASH PRIZES. 
When purchasing TWANGLES, be sure to win one of these valuable prizes : 

: 9 . 
ist Prize, £30; 2nd, £25; ard, £20; 4th, £16; sth, £12; oth, £8; 
qth, £6; Sth, £3. 

To purchasers sonding the most correct solutions to the following puzzle words :-- 
yi D % LLHU & LLIPOOVRE| 7. KORY : 
i OUNNewo |S: DNIBREUHO | DLEBS le MAHESETRNC 
Directions.—-Rearrango the above to represeut eight well-knvwn towns. Copy those you find out on « 
C 


sheet of paper, respective aumber to each, and, post it together with your order fer 
TWANGLES ror co (P.O, tor 28, or 25 Stamps), and a stamped addressed reply envelope for 


result, &c,, to 
F. WALTON, 33, Barbican, London, E.C. 


.—The £120 is offered to purchasers of the puzzle until the end of February, 1897, and orders 
je Nero in the contest should be sent in 9s early as possible, but nof later-than Saturday, 
February 27th, 1897, when the awards will be made, the prizes despatched, and the resuit communicated to 
all compotitors by Monday, March 1st, 1897, : ? s 

If you cannot solve the pugzies, do as —7 as you can, as the prizes will be awarded fn order of 
correctness, and in cases of equality will be added together and divided; thus a prize ie ensured to every 
person sending in all eight solutions correct ; : it ‘ 

TWANGLES will be sent to purchasers per return, together with a notice informing competitors whether 
their solutions are correct or not, Tae \ j 

The Prizes ere large, and well worth trying for, and as & guarantee of good faith any purchaser is invited 
to call and see the prime money gent out, 
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SOCIETY, 


Tue Prince of Wales has promised to dis- 
tribute certificates to the scholars and exhibitors 
of the Technica! Education Board of the London 
County Council, at Queen's Nall, on the evening 
of February 5th. The Princess of Wales will 


probably accompany his Royal bizhness on the | 


oceasion. 

Ix ber widow's weeds Princess Reatrice 
revembles very much Queen Victoria just ofter 
the Prince Consort’s death. Her Majesty was at 
that ¢clate.only four years older than Princess 
Henry of Battenberg is now, and the figure and 
carriaze are almost identical. 

Tere are to be a number of Indian princes 
over here next June to take part io the thanks- 
giving for the Queen’s sixtieth year of rule, 
Tie Gwaikwar of Baroda will probably be one. 
{n.leed, in her Majesty's Indian Empire there is 
the utmost interest shown in this coming great 
ever t 

It may be of interest at the present moment 
to ciention that whilst our Queen and the 
Emp ror of Austria head the list of long-reigning 
sovertigns with sixty and forty-eight years 
respe tively, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Goth, the Tsar and the Prince of Lippe-Detmold, 
close ‘> with{reapectively three, two, and one’years. 

Ati the surviving children of Queen Victoria’s 
two e.der daughters, the Empress Frederick and 
Alice, late Grand Duchess of Hesse, are now 
married ; and, with one exception to strictly 
Royal personages. Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
the husband of Princess Victoria of Hesse, and 
the son of Prince Aiexander of Hesse, and 
® lady who formerly attended ow the Empress at 
the Russian Court. 

AT present it is but & rumour that the Duke 
end Duchess of York may go next year to 
Canada, but it is hoped by the Canadiana that 
the report may prove a true one. The visit 
would give great delight to the loyal subjects of 
her Majesty on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
the Duchess of York would be delighted to make 
the journey, as she is very anxious to travel 
more extensively than she has hitherto done, 

A nomoor is going about to the effect that 
Princess Feodora of Schleswig-Aolstein-Sonder- 
burg-Augustenberg, youngest and only un- 
married sister of the Enipress of Germany, is 
shortly to be betrothed to Prince Max of Baden, 
who, in the eveut of his cousin, the Hereditary 
trand Duke, dying without issue, will be heir to 
he Graud Dacal Throne. This marriage is 
rewod with great favour by the Emperor of 
Germany and the Grand Duke of Baden. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales are to 
arrive at ‘l'rentham Hall, Staffordshire, on a visit 
to the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, on 
Monday, January ith, and they will stay there 
until the following Saturday, The Princess is 
to open a bazaar at the Town Hall, Fenton (iu 
aid of the parish church), on January 5th, and on 
the 7th the Prince will lay the foundation-stone 
ef the new Free Library and Technical Schools 
at Longton. 

Ter Ranger of Windsor Park, H.R.H. Prince 
Christian has caused conspicuous notices to be 
placed in the Long Walk, forbidding the passage 
of auto-motor vehicles through that historic and 
beautiful thoroughfare which stretches from 
George LV.’s Gateway, to what ls locally known 
asthe Copper Horee. The reason of the probi- 
bition is obvious, The Long Walk is in daily 
ase by the Queen, or by some member of the 
Royal faratly, and it would not be well for any 
of the Royal horses to meet one of the new 
vehicles unexpectedly, as they are high-spirited 
creatures, e:pecially those In her Majesty’s 
carriage, as the Jueen’s delight in repid move- 
ment through the air does not diminish with 
advancing yeare. 

Tr is rumoured at the Belgian Coart that the 
betrothal will shortly be announced of Prince 
Albert of Flandersa—the future King—and 
Princess Isabella of Orléans, third daughter of 
the Comtesse de Paris. Pricce Albert, who fsa 
tall youth of the blond Coburg type, will be 
twenty-one years of sge in April, while his 
rumoured bride attains her eighteenth birthday 
on May 7th next. 





STATISTICS, 


Ti amount of sediment carried to the sea 
by the Thames in a year is 1,865,998 cuble 
feet. , 

Ir we moved our legs proportionately as fuat 
as an ant, it is calculated we could travel nearly 
800 miles an hour. 

Tur longeet telegraph line in the world above 
grotnd and without s break is in Australia. The 
tota length is something over six thousand miler. 

Iv tha {Inhabitants of the fixed stars had 
powerful enough telescopes to see us,. they 
would not us as we are to-day, but as we 
were 50, 1/0,\or even 1,000 years ago, for it 
would take light that long to travel to us. 

Tue ten lirgest cities in the world and their 
respective populations are: London, 4 231,000; 
Paris, 2447400; New York, 1,801,000 ;,Can.- 
ton, 1,600,000; Berlin, 1,579,000; Tokio, 
1,389,000 ; Vienna, 1,364,900; Philadelphia, 
1,142,000; Chloago, 1,099,000; and St, Peters- 
burg, 1,035,000. 





GEMS, 


A YNoBLE nature can sione attract the noble, 
and alone knows how to retain them, 

THe wise man is happy in his own approbation ; 
the fool, in the applause of his fellows. 

No human life would he possible if there were 
not forces in and around man perpetually tending 
to repair the wounds and breaches that he him- 
self makes, ‘ ; 

Tat which we acquired. with the moat, diffi- 
culty wo retain the longest ;.as those who have 
earned a fortune are usually more careful of it 
than thoee who have inherited it, 

Ir is the united action of the brain and the eye 
that forms the action to close observation, We 
must think about what we see if it is to be a per- 
mauent impression, When the mind is vacant 
the eyes are robbed of half their value; 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Ox Kipyuay Stew. — Cut a fresh ox kidney 
Into slices about balf an inch thick. Put two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and half a teaspoonful of salt on @ plate and stir 
together till mixed. Dip each piece of kidney 
into thie mixture and then ra in hot dripping 
until nicely browned. When meat is cooked, 
pour the contents of the pan into a stewpan, and 
add suificlent boiling ‘stock to just cover the 
meat. Season the gravy with a teaspoonful of 
minced onion, and a deasertspoonful of chopped 
parsley, a little salt and cayenne, ‘and a dessert- 
spoontul of vinegar. Simmer all together for an 
hour anda half. Take up the meat, arrange ft 
in tlie centre ofa dish, thicken and flavour the 
gravy, and pour round, then garnish with small 
heaps of potato chips, fried very dry. 

Home-maps Virecar.—Make yourown 
at home, thus, and I have nodoubt you will be 
pleased with it, and find you have saved a good 
deal of expense: Boil together three gallons of 
water and six pounds of coarse brown sugar ; 
skim the surface carefully, Pour tha mixture 
into a clean basin, and when sufficiently cool, 
place two quarts of it in another basin, and mix 
with it a halfpenny worth of good fresh brewer's 
yeast. Seb the basin near the fire, cover with a 
cloth, end leave it to work. When the yeast has 
worked well, add it to the rest of the. liquor, 
which should be still warm ; stir with a wooden 
spoon, and cover witha cloth. Stand the vinegar 
till next day, when it should be in full work. 
Leave it in the basin for eight days, then skim 
the barm off it, and pour the clear liquid into a 
barrel, Set this in a warm place, and after four 
or six months the vinegar may be bottled for 
use, ° 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lonpon Is better off for trees than any other 
city in Europe. 

In Danish clties it is against the law to ride on 
bicycles faster than the speed of a cab, 

CAMELS enjoy thistles, and menagerie camel 
when on tour wil! eat every one they can pick by 
the roadside, . " 

Tr the earth were not envelopéd with atmo. 
sphere, the temperatures on the surface would be 
about 330 degrees Fahr. below zero. 

Ovrtars were employed for bedsteads in the 
eleventh century ; they were afterwards trans- 
ferred to windows. 

An English motor-car manufacturer. ia- build. 
ing a two-storey house to run cn wheels pro- 
pelled by a motor under it. The top storey is 
collapsible, so as to enable the house to pase 
under bridges. 

Oxp-Titz necklaces atid brooches of amethyst, 
that have been cast aside as out. of fashion, are 
coming once more to the fore. The exquisite 
colouring of the stone is quoted universally, and 
is always admitted to have a pecullar faculty for 
bringing out the whiteness of the akin. 

An natural wings, whether of insect, bat, or 
bird, ach on the eame principle—that of a screw. 
When the bodies of flying creatures are fixed, the 
wings striking downward and forward, and up- 
ward and forward, fu alternate down and up 
strokes, describe what are called figure-of-eighi 
tracks in space, 

We have different forms ed to us in the 
school of life-—different gifts imparted. Al! is 
not attractive ‘hat is g Tron is useful though 
it does not sparkle like the diamond. Gold has 
not the fragrance of a flower. So different per- 
sous have different modes of excellence, and we 
must have an eye to all, . 

A Berwin engineer claims to have discovered 
that the bicycle easily condensés the electricity 
of the atmosphere, In consequence, he advizes 
cyclists not to ride their machines during a 
storm, except iu the woods, If they are caught 
in astorm on plain or near water they should 
stop riding, and place their machines upon the 
ground, ; 


Tax prosent year, 1896, is a leap-year, Such 
a year will not occur again for eight years, This 
pir hey es yon ne nen beget ay 
excluded by Pope Gregory, together 1 
and 1800, as fn bis adjustment of the calendar 
three genuine leap-years had to be deprived of 
their righte. The years selected were those of 
the centuries which were not divisible without 
remainder by 400, 

A camen has twice the carrying power of aa 
ox, With an ordinary load of 400lb. he caa 
travel twelve or fourteen days without water, 
golug forty miles a day, Camels are fit to work 
at five years old; but their strength begins to 
decline at po ngs Ao pore whew usually live 
to forty. The have herds of these ani- 
mals, 1,000 often belonging to one family, ‘They 
were numerous in, antiquity, for the patriarch 
Job had 3,000. 

THe idea of the numbering of the heavenly 
bodies, whether planets, satellites or stars of the 
amallest size, was formed at the Astronomical 
Congress in 1887, and already 189 phs 
have been taken with a view to the publication 
of an international catalogue. Some of these 
photographs only contain a dozen stars, but 
others are crowded even to the number of 1,500. 
It is expected that the catalogue will enumerate 
about 3,000,000 stars, 

Tue tip of the tongue is génerally regarded as 
the most sensitive part of the , but this is 
a mistake, Those engaged in billiard 
balls or any other substances that require a very 
high degree of amoothness, invariably use the 
cheekbone as — touchstone _— poteg er aby 

article that may per- 
oe anus if rub gently against the chin 
or touched with the tip of the tongue will often 


fee! quite appreciably rough when applied to the 
cheekbone, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Parpry.— Yes, at Somerset Howe. 

J. B.—It will certainly do no harra, 

Faxny.—Yes, if the child ts thirteen, 

Jacos.—There is nothing to prevent it. 

Srrap.—A fine “ Stred” violin will feteh £1,200. 

Ayxiovs Oxs.—We do not know avy such charity. 

Tre-ror.—We cannot tell you the exact distance,” 

Scconp Covernss.—Marriage is legal between cousins 
of any degree. 

Trovetep Wiran—Get the policy endorsed to your 
pushand, 

Rmour-we-nax.—We do not furnish answers to 
riddles. 

DisaustepD Tasant.—In most cases a quarter's notice 
is required. 

Worrrxp.—You had better do as you snggest, 
Employ a solicttor, 

Asxious To Ksow.--You would render yourself liable 
to prosecution for bigamy. 

Inviawant Ortizex,—You have no redress whatever 
from the parent. 

Soren ar a lawyer can advise you how to 
proc 

wisn pus Reapen.—You must be able to prove 

cruelty or desertion as well, 

Potts —There being no will, all the children take 

= shares. 


oxist.—Oertainly ; while reaident there the father 

is at cubfoct to British laws, 

M. J.~The personalty would be equally divided 
between the daughters. vipat 

Jacquss.—The new landlord is bound by the same 
terms as the former one, 

M. GA euumenaice te ceiae we.sontere Sis €8 
during absence caused by illness. bn 

Misex.—Your newspapers and periodicals are of no 
value to anyone except paper-makers, 

Donez.—Fenal servitude for “Hfe” and for 
natural” fe are the same punishment. 

AmarTsur.—That would be a wey high theatrical 
salary, ouly paid to first-rate and ‘+ actors. 


0. pe to fom ane without 


“ora ifies ‘ er 
Madani isin 

premarin co 5 master can penn the per- 
sons signing the indentures for com: 

aon zan Count he Lord Chamberlain if he secs 
fit has the power of prohibiting the performance. 
AprrLicant.—You can do so verbally or by letter; but 
We advise you to seek a personal interview with him, 
Avor.—There ate at least seven streams in England 
and Wales which go by the name of ‘ Avon.” 

P. D.—They have, we believe, several email! places of 
worship in Toeaea. "Taek in the directory. 

T. L.The translation of the Latin phrase quoted is: 
« By hia eweed kn oueite he oaks wupeee af ttherte® 
CamMzRow.—Members of Parliament. recefve no . 
nny Vane oe Hamann, either in or out it of the 


Ha i It is now 


Rover.—You eye 2 round among owners till 
em cae tele: you; oF Gee bupteta on 


Buiorpe.— Blondes should avoid the lighter shades of 
blue, which are apt to give an ashy hue to the com- 
1exion. 

PR og amaaics may be removed from cloth 
with a dys iron, -— : 
rte whore the joie cals the ter tn charge 
we e@ you e 0 
information about him. 


can give 
whether the 


gq 


Rrovnar Reapen.—Examine and see 
plant is not pot-bound—that is, ia, 2 pot Alled with roots ; 

change then at once into a larger pot. 

Wepprme —Both need not attend; but both must 
live in the district, otherwise notice notice must be given in 
the district in which each resides. 

T. R. O.—If you take the house 
you will be liable for 

with 


as in other 





Mowa Temrrst. The skin which grows up over the 
nail ought to be pared away with a skarp penknife 
frequently. 

Z. ¥. X —Oaused OF See Sie het entity « 
place. Gia ane raperva eps worn onge or twice in 
the rato, but with others nothing can be done. 

pease ee one can blame you if ag leave such a 
bw rc and try to form new attachments in some 

the people are more courteous and soctal. 

"ignae best and most useful and reliable cookery 

by book we _— ot pd ¢ hy Model a pr a 
by awe. ¢ ce ilings. 
Oo., Bedford-street, Bh Bn 

syrohnow sagt breast is a deformity of the 
chest in which the ribs are;flattened laterally, and e 
sternum, or breastbone, thrust forward, so that the 
chest assumes somewhat the shape of the breast of a 
pigeon. 

Macra pga —~Mi ;Charta, or the ‘' Charter of 
i instrument executed by 
bs wae tntended ae the landholders of 

a bang but as it embraced in ite terms all freemen, 
i never lost its force. 

C. V.—A method of purifying water is in use in cer. 
tain Continental towns, It is to pass through revolving 
vessel& compara Sheng of tron. The iron forms a 


oar a precipi with the impuritics-—-makes them 
Ieprenawt.—As — are flippantly and 
plentt: made it care, thought ry judgment, 


#0 long will they be Mehtly and. frequently broken. If 
they are to be & strictness and fidelity, they 
raust be made ‘with b intelligence and clroumap ct: on, 


MORNING. 


Trz sun returns from his nocturnal e 
Beyond the mountains, Slowly he ned forth 
In rorya sive a eae, and sends 
A fit erald to announce his reign 
Ere he ions his glorious me jesty. 
Dawn, blushing rosy red at ite own boldn 
Gently intrudes itself throrgh the dusky ve 
— which evveloped all the landscape was 
bd Night: colours the fields, the mountain sides, 
Tos sired ond prints tna roumlica Sen ault of he: 
v aven. 
The breath of Morn, revivified 
By the life-lending of the sun, 


Are meet components for the dainty 
It weaves about the mountains, them to robe 
In palish light The morning breeve 


p porple 
With gentle breath then the fleecy clouds, 
Those rosy snow-drifts of the sun-kissed heavens, 


And 'twixt this shifting scenery of the aky 


t, 
grass. The pure, chaste air 
pie gently ‘mongst the trees, and tunes iteclf 


a matin pean on the leaves 
Ot Loweat ——— to olive green 
‘hk thera, and draws forth 
Bad Fis bane gs of tales untold 


Mysix.—Mix one tablespoonful of ammonia with two 

water; try this on a bit of the cloth 

out of sight, if It does not injure the colour of the 

dress, try it on the stain ; if this quite fails, try vinegar 
in the same way. 


Doc Ownen.—-If you know that the dog is six 
months old you are are not safe if you fail to take out a 
license at once, prev hag ved another must be 
got in January all the same ; if, ‘however, dog is under 
age there is no need of a license, 


Jack.—In heral nine ar eger ya varieties of hy 
rien 
the triumphal or imperial, the dedews the obsidional 


Baomwen.-—Trained nurses, if they are 
find the business remunerative. "whet on aaah 
it is agreeable d on the disposition of the nurve. 
yee sae Nene sevay tetas one troubles in this as well 

eesions, but, all in all, it is quite well 
liked by those who engage in it, 

Reaper's Baorusr.—The only post open to you is 
aay oh or te sod tucihention ix Goat has to be made 
to the ‘traffic ” at the head offices of the 
jm companies; ticket clerks and collectors are 

Dg on tretaed a their work ; it would cer- 
eatin beeen ne sopnetes collector if you 
showed tphtade, be bt might become a guard, 


Kars.—Young who see such plays should be 
taught that there are great moral lessons to be learnod 
from them. They teach the beauty of an honest, 
honourable life, and the dangers of indulging in evil 
thoughts and rye All such things leave their 
upon soul, and wrong-doing and vicious 
Se aware bring their own punishment. ’ 


gf 





PP Coxrarsutor.—Bofore the Jaw a convent is not 
eon exclusive than in an rd ladies’ boarding. 
ere,’ sanitary officials can enter at any 
reread 1G they have reason to believe that a nuisance 
exists there ; officers of the law can enter if they have 
reason t+ crime hag been committed ; the 
convent, in fact, is vast as open to the law as any other 
house or institution in the country. 

Lettre. Get some spirits of salts at the chomist’s, 
dilute ft with twice its bulk of water, pour this into 
the kettle and rinse it round, and several times pour it 
in and out throvgh the spout of the kettle, until the 

it {s well loosened, so that you can easily clear it 

, but if you leave the cleanser in too long, it may go 
darper than the ‘‘fur” you want to remove, and burn 

holes in the corroded metal. After you have thrown 

away the — thoroughly cleanse the kettle with 

several rinsings in cold water. A marble or an o = 

shell in the kettle is said to prevent the fur colieo 


Avonis.——Wash the marrows, peel them, ent them a 
heivee, and remove the seeds ; put the skins and the 
seeds in a j-liy-pan with the rind of the lemone *hiniy 
poses ¢ off, and cover the whole with water; let it boil 
-hour and strain it ; cut the marrow up in pieces 
pool wize ou wish, either large or smal), and weigh 
take one pound of sugar to each pound of 
ena and one large eect ey of the liquid got from 
boiling the skins, &., addto each two pounds, the 
juice of one lemoe 8d one teas “y fee 
t iqu' © sugar, and lemon juice op 
ap oh ‘eee ‘dd ‘the’ marrow, and let all boil gently 
agen a an hour, when it will be ready > 
marrow being a vegetable, not a fruit, does not “jelly” 
readily ; itis therefore sometimes found useful to add 
some apple juice to the boiling. 








200,000 LADIES’ HANDSOME RICH DARK 
BROWN OR BLACK 


OPOSSUM FUR NECKLETS. 


Every one of our Customers will receive a Christ mas: 
Present of Half-a-Dozen Irish Linen Cambric Puckes 
Handkerchiefs Gratis, 

On receipt of P.0.0., or Stamps for 4s. 6d., we wi 


" 


send, © e Free, one Ladies’ Rich Dark Brown or 
Black OPOS UM Fur Necklet, as illu stration, with 
life-like natural beads, together with our marve lous 
resent of Half-a-Dozea Pocket Handkerchiefs. 1 The 4 
urs are most elegant and soft throughout, equalling 


anything offered at 17s. 6d. each, and are not to be 
surpassed for style, luxury and durability. 


Price 

4/6 

each. 
Carriage 


Free. 





(Orders sent same day as received. Money returned if 
not approved of. F. ©. LEWIS & Co. (Box 37), 151, 
Fleet direct, London, E.C. 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to '' K.,” 
Karotuvs, Lrp,, HuppExsrig.D, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agend, 





—- 


be cnen Rowen | be sent to any part of the 
wo Three-haifpence Weekly | or Quarterly 
One Shilling and and Rightpence. : 








Aut Back Nomszns, Parts and Voivse are in t, 
end may be had of all Booksellers. -™ 


NOTICH.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
425 & 426, are Now Ready, price One Shilling : post free, 
me Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol, LAVIL, bound 

m cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tux INDEX ro Vor. LXVII. Is Now Ready ; Price One 
Penny, post-freo, Three-halfpence. 


@@ Avi, Lerrerns 10 we Appressep fo Tax Borros or 
Tux Lonpon BRuaver, 884, Strand, W.0, 
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A TRAIN 


WITHOUT END. 


“Whether we sleep or wake there is an un- | from Mr. C. Sanderson, chemist,. South Eston, 


broken train of perceptions passing through the 
mind,” 

So at least the Professor of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy used to teach our class in college. 
in our modern lingo we should say he meant that 
the mind never shuts up and takes a day off. It 
is always open and doing business—often busi- 
mess better left undone, absurd business, wild and 
crazy business, in it sometimes breaks 
itself up so as not to be able to distinguish 
between the gold coin of common sense and the 
worthless paper of speculation. 

But the mind will act, must act; and rather 
than lie quiet it will mislead and torment its 
owner. 


which 


Glorious faculty! Dangerous power ! 

Still—mark this now!—the mind is not self- 
suggestive. The things that keep it going are 
outside of it, for good or for bad. 


That being so, whence arose those frightful 


dreams with which Mrs. Rebecca Wilkin says she | 


was troubled? Perhaps we can guess after 
reading her letter. 
“In October, 1891,” 


began to give way. 


she says, “my health 
[ felt exhausted and tired 
My appetite was poor, and 
alter cvery meal | had weight and pain at the 
chest, and was much swollen around the waist. 

‘“‘] had a severe pain at the heart, as if a knife 
was cutting me. I had a sickening pain at the 
pit of the stomach, and would often be doubled 
up with spasms, 

“I lost a good deal of sicep at night, and was 
troubled with frightful dreams. 

‘As time went on I got so weak that I’ could 
barely get about. In this distressing state I 
continued for over two years. 


with little exertion, 


I saw a doctor 
from time to time, who said I was suffering from 
windy spasms and indigestion, but his medicines 
did me no good. 

“Jn November, 1893, a shopmate told my 
husband about Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup 
and recommended me to try it. 











| 








and after taking this medicine for a week I began 
The pain at the heart was easier, 
and I had no pain after meals. 

“I continued taking the medicine, and gained 
strength daily. When I had taken five bottles | 
was completely cured, and have beén in good 
health ever since. I wish I had known of the 
medicine sooner, it would have saved me much 
suffering. You can publish this statement as 
you like. Yours truly, (Signed) (Mrs.) Rebecca 
Wilkin, 35, California;. South Eston, near 
Middlesbrough, November 15th, 1895.” 

These articles must in no case exceed their 
usual length. There. are plenty of reasons for 
that, besides the money reason. 
write us and say: “Your essays on disease and 
its: allied phenomena are the best things in the 
papers. Give us more of them and make them 
longer.” 

But we say no. And that is why I don't 
quote you, here and now, three other ‘letters— 
two from women, one from a man—all telling of 
experiences very much like Mrs. Wilkin’s, and 
all speaking of bad dreams that made night a 
terror to them. I say ‘‘made” (using the past 
tense) for they are all over now, having been 
cured by Mother Seigel’s Syrup, just as she was. 

One moment now. Bad dreams, frightful 
dreams, are more than an annoyance; théy are 
both a mental and a bodily evil. They exhaust 
vitality almost like blood letting; and, when 
habitual, they tend to induce mania. Commonly 
they are caused by the poisons of indigestion 
(food fermentation in the stomach) acting through 
the blood on the nerves, and then on the mind. 
From this tank full of corruption, horrible 
suggestions are conveyed to the fancy in sleep, 
as foul bats sweep through the darkness of 
country graveyards. 

The cure may be inferred from the disease. 
Cure the indigestion, as. these people did, with 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and the mind in sleep 
will have only those harmless perceptions which 
neitiier break one’s rest nor leave any memory to 


to improve. 


I got a bottle | the waking ho hour. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lonpow Reapur. 

















FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS. 


bs J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 


“ENIONZO INO 





D 


the word CHLORODYNE. Dr. 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition of CHLORODYNE | 
cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula has never been 
published, it is evident that any statement to the effect that a 
compound is identical with Dr. BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
must be false. 





R. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD STATED PUBLICLY 
in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY 
the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See The Times, 
July 18th, 1864. 


D 





D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
NECRALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 

"T OOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 





THE 

GREAT SPECIFIC for 
CHOLERA, DIARRHGA. 

EF) YSENTERY, 


THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, RE- 
PORT that if ACTS as a CHARM, one dose gonerally suffi- 
cient, 


' _ Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :-—*TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIARRH@A.” 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ate Amy Medical | 
Staff), DISCOVERED A REMEDY, to denote which he coined | 
BROWNE is the SOLE | 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
of September 28, 1895, says: 

“Tf I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to 
take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to 
the exclusion of all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never 
travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a 
large number of simple ailments forms its best recommenda- 
tion.” 

Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork, 
Feb. 6th, 1896. 
Daz Srr,—I wish to give public testimony to the infinite value 
which your remedy for Dysentery and Diarrhea (Dr. BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE) proved to several members of the Special Service 
Corps, in the recent Ashanti Expedition. I bought a small bottle just 
before leaving London for West Africa, and having used it myself with 
beneficial result, treated some of my comrades with equal success 
(though some of them were very bad). I should be very glad to re- 
commend it to anyone about to travel in a treacherous climate, where 
they are so much exposed to this dangerous malady. 
Gratefully yours, 
G. SMITH, 


To J. T. Davenport. “ Band,” R.LF. 





D*- J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASM, 
OLIC, PALPITATION, 
[+ YSTERILA. 





i MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 

Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 

Of all Chemists, 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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Lifebuoy Soap is freely used, Eminent | of Remarkable q 
di / be Experiments made 
Medical Men, Officers of Health and | withzitebnoySoap, 
Trained Nurses recommend this Soap |F%!) Particulars 
round eachtablet. 








for use during Epidemics. 
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| LIFEBUOY “SOAP. 











(F. C. REINS PATENT.) 


PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1 
WRITE OR CALL AT THE 


PARADISE FOR Tae YD 
108s, Strand, London, W.C. 





"NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL & AURAL 00 
SPECIALISTS IN EYE AND EAR AIDS. 


SILEX LENS ARE THE BEST YET SOLD. 






878s, 1886. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” | 


FOR ALI 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick} Headache, Ccnstipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, 
and Female Ailments. 


ld everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, with Full directions, 
‘The is, 44d. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 
THE SALE 1S NOWISIX MILLION BOXES IPER ANNUM. 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. BEAUTIFUL H HAIR. 


PERL AIRE R DYES 3 


ONE LIQUID 
No. 1.. Black 
No. 2.. Dark Brown 
No. 3. . Light Brown 
, i ( Golden Brown 
| Ho. at or Auburn 
No .Pure Golden 
imperial | 
No. of ras : Grower | 


Harmiess, Perfect, ‘ 
Permanent & Odouricss, i ¢ 


dical Certificate 


ach bottl 


2/6, 3/6,5'-&106 (SECRETLY PACKED) 
J. BRODIE 4] AAYSEUM STREET, | ONDON 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 
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Quickly correct all} | 


irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 


Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s, 0d. (the] | 


latter contains three times 
the quantity )of all Chemists. 
Jent anywhere on receipt of 
156 or 34 stamps by the 
maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham, 











FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


Apply— 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
334, Strand, London, W.C. 





BOV ATL 


Iz the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and South Ameriea. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


—_ ans of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 

being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentrated yet easily Digestibled Nourishment in the 
for: m of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C. 


Directors : 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.O.B., LL.D., 


and others. 





DR. FARQUHARSON, 





‘Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


SULPHOLINE 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions LO Th 


Bloteches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Supple, Healthy. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
QUININE AND IRON 


| 
| 
Ht | Free by Pos inthe United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


GREAT NERVE # STRENG) ota 
GREAT NOTH 
DIGESTIVE, STRENGTE | 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 


|The Best Christmas Present & New Year's Gift. 
| CHARMING MUSIC FOR WINTER os 


CAMPBELL’S si 
MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming Bell 
Accompaniments. 

NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 

The Solemn oper the Soul-s'! Hymn, and the Cheerfyi 

Song, can all be played on these Instruments, 
No knowledge of Music requiréd. 
ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Sel in wands 
@s 100,000 Tesiim 


Special Offer to the readers of the Lonpon REapER. 
Campbell’s ‘‘Gem’’ Melodeon .. ‘ .« Price only 6/9 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Miniature” Melodeon «+ 99 1/8 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Paragon” Melodeon .. «=.  .. o 
Campbell’s “ Favourite” Melodeon eee 99 16/8 

Cut out this > ready send P.O.0, for the amount. Hither sent carriage paid in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Money returned if not approved. ORDER AT ONCE. 

All lovers of music should at once send for our New — Privilege Price List for 
1896-7, now ready. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out 418, Tro Send aaeke. Gines to 
CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 11 lasgow. 
Estab lished 50 years. N.B.—Beware of worth ns 


To Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without ia a Ta 


See nasaaae 1 














me [J N ] cus: Peres on Silver ... a ao. 0 — 

Cheaper quality Nickel Silver _. ls od 

Obtainable everywhere or Post-frec from 
“UNICUS,” 

22, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.6. 


CLI FOR SUSPENDING 


STOCKINCS 


| HOVEN WITHOUT GARTERS. 


SOLD EVERY W HERE. 
SOLE MAKER-ALFRED BREESE, LONDON. 


WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHeLpron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


WHELPTon’s PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


wHELpron’s PILLS 
WHELPTon’s PILLS 
WHELP I on’s PILLS 

Will keep good in all Climates 
WHELPT 


N’S STOMACH PILLS 
WHELPTO 


The Best Dinner Pills 
'S OINTMENT 
5 

WHELPTON $ OINTMENT 

Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 


” He de GOOPER'S PATENT. 
(Mention Paper.) 











Cure Headache at Once 


a OE 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS @,see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s, 144., and. 2s, 9d. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 8, Crane Court, Fleet Strest, 
: London, E.0C. 


[5,811 











